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IN MEMORIAM 
NICHOLAS S. ARSENIEV 
December 18, 1977 


Professor Nicholas Arseniev joined St. Vladimir’s faculty in 
1948 and until his retirement five years ago served as Professor of 
New Testament and Apologetics. Born in 1888 in Stockholm, Sweden, 
in the family of a Russian diplomat, he studied at the universities of 
Moscow, Freiburg and Berlin. In 1914 he was appointed Lecturer 
in the History of Religion at the University of Moscow, and in 1918 
Professor at the University of Saratov. Upon leaving Russia in 1920 
he became Lecturer and later Professor of the History of Russian 
Culture and Religious Life in Kdnigsberg, Germany. In 1926 he 
became Professor of New Testament and Comparative Theology on 
the Orthodox Theological Faculty of the University of Warsaw. 

For several generations of St. Vladimir’s students. Professor 
Arseniev was and, I am sure, will forever remain more than an 
academic scholar. He will remain above all a witness in the New 
Testament and early Christian meaning of this word. Whatever the 
object of his teaching, whatever the theme of a particular lecture, 
Professor Arseniev first of all bore testimony to an experience, to a 
vision which-“to use one of his favorite words—was overwhelming: 
that of the risen and living Christ, that of the new life inaugurated 
and given to us by Him. How many articles, how many lectures by 
him began with that text which he loved more than any other in the 
New Testament: “That which was from the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled . . And listening to him quoting 
these words, we knew that if he loved them so much it was because 
they truly expressed his experience, reflected his joy, summarized his 
teaching, or, better to say, his preaching. It is the fire, the authenticity 
of that testimony that his listeners received from him along with his 
profound knowledge. It is that joy that he shared with all of us. 

He was a prolific writer. In 1968, on the occasion of his eightieth 
birthday, the Seminary published a complete bibliography of his 
publications. But even since then he wrote more articles, more books, 
including two volumes of poetry. Only a few days before his death 
he discussed with me the publication of a new work by him. 

He was a man of broad spiritual and intellectual horizon. Russia, 
the ancient world, medieval Europe, and above all, the Gospel, the 
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very source of the Christian faith: these were the worlds in which 
he lived, in the company, as it were, of Plato and the Fathers, Dante 
and St. Symeon the New Theologian, Pushkin and Tolstoy. At a time 
when we are threatened by all kinds of “reductions,” narrow fanaticism, 
cheap absolutisms and mere ignorance, he was the bearer of 
Orthodox universality, rejoicing in—claiming as his own, as Ortho¬ 
dox—whatever was true, noble, just and beautiful in every culture 
and age. 

St. Vladimir’s Seminary is fortunate to have had him as one 
of its founding fathers and, for so many years, as a senior member 
of its faculty, a living sign of continuity with so many spiritual 
treasures. Something essentially Orthodox—joy from above, love for 
the Risen Christ, anticipation of the “day without evening” of the 
Kingdom—was shining and burning in him. And because of this, to 
remember him, now that he has fulfilled his “passover,” his passage 
into the Light, is to commune with that Light itself. 

May his memory—his new life in Christ—be eternal. 

•-Alexander Schmemann 
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THE FACULTY 

Fr. Thomas Hopko lectured on “The Orthodox Faith’' at Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. (March 1), and led a retreat on “Christianity and 
Contemporary Culture” for the Atlantic District Orthodox Christian 
Education Association, in Terryville, Conn. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann lectured on “Lent and Pascha” at the Liturgical 
Institute, Catholic University of America, in Washington, D.C. (Feb¬ 
ruary 5), on the “Russian Religious Renaissance” at Sarah Lawrence 
College (April 7), on “Tolstoy and Religion” at the Tolstoy Colloquium 
at George Washington University, Washington, D.C. (April 10), and on 
“Solzhenitsyn” at Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania (April 18). 
From February 9-13 he was the guest of the Coptic Church in Cairo, 
Egypt. 

Fr. Paul Nadim Tarazi presented a paper on “Jerusalem in Orthodox Per¬ 
spective” at a Symposium on Jerusalem at Duke University, Durham, 
N. C. (November 10-11), and was a consultant at the meeting of the 
Commission on World Mission and Evangelism of the World Council 
of Churches, in Puerto Rico (February 5-10). 


ORDINATIONS 

Frawley, Joseph (’75), was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by His Grace 
Bishop Dmitri of Hartford on November 19, 1977, at the Church of the 
Nativity of the All-Holy Theotokos in Chelsea, Massachusetts. 

Meerson-Aksenov, Michael (76), was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by 
His Beatitude Metropolitan Theodosius, Archbishop of New York, on 
March 4, 1978, at Our Lady of Kazan Orthodox Church in Sea Cliff, L. I., 
New York. 

Merick, Ralph (’79), was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by His Grace 
Bishop Sava on March 12, 1978, at St. Stephen of Dechani Serbian 
Orthodox Church in Columbus, Ohio. 

Purpura, Joseph (’79), was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Eminence 
Metropolitan Philip on January 22, 1978, at St. Anthony’s Orthodox 
Church in Bergenfield, New Jersey. 

Stavrevsky, James (Kenneth) (’79), was ordained to the Holy Diaconate 
by His Beatitude Metropolitan Theodosius, Archbishop of New York, 
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on January 15, 1978, at SS. Peter and Paul Orthodox Church in Syracuse, 
New York. 

SuccAROTTE, Thomas (Francis) (’79), was ordained to the Holy Diaconate 
by His Eminence Archbishop Kiprian of Philadelphia on February 5, 1978, 
at St. Michael the Archangel Orthodox Church in Wilmington, Delaware. 

York, Robert (’78), was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by His Beatitude 
Metropolitan Theodosius, Archbishop of New York, on February 2, 1978, 
at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel in Crestwood, New York. 


Notes on Contributors 

Fr. Thomas Hopko is Assistant Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the 
Seminary. 

Edward Kasinec is a Bibliographer and Librarian at the Harvard University 
Library. 

Barbara Newman is a graduate student at Yale University. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann is Professor of Liturgical Theology and Dean 
of the Seminary. 

Paul R. Valliere is Assistant Professor, Department of Religion, Columbia 
University. 
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THE RUSSIANS AND THEIR CHURCH 

Nicolas Zernov 

This readable introduction to Russian Church history covers its entire course: 
the early beginnings among the pagan Slav communities, the vital and 
touchy interaction of Church and State during the turbulent reigns of the 
tsars, and the Churches narrow escape from destruction after the Bolshevik 
Revolution. For this new edition, Nicolas Zernov, author of many authoritative 
works on Russia and the Orthodox Church, has revised and amplified the 
chapters dealing with the post>Revolutionary Church. 

ISBN 0-913836-36-2 196 pp.~^4.95 

ORTHODOX THEOLOGY: AN INTRODUCTION 

Vladimir Lossky 

Lossky, widely recognized as one of the most brilliant Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians of our century, here investigates the fundamental questions that every 
theologian must ask: Can we know God? What is the relation of creation to 
the Creator? How did man fall, and how is he saved? In exploring these basic 
questions, he shows that doctrinal issues are not just abstract propositions for 
theological debate but affect the whole of Christian life. 

ISBN 0-913836-43-5 137 pp.—$4.50 



LIVING TRADITION 

John Meyendorff 

In this collection of essays, Fr. Meyendorff explores the Orthodox under¬ 
standing of Tradition and its relevance for our modern world in such crucial 
areas as authority, mission and social responsibility. He demonstrates that 
‘‘dead traditionalism cannot be truly traditional,” that “true tradition is always 
a living tradition.” 

ISBN 0-913836-48-6 202 pp.—$5.95 


ORTHODOX SPIRITUALITY 

A Monk of the Eastern Church 

This unpretentious little book—^now revised and expanded—^has long been 
recognized as a trusty guide for those wishing to explore the Orthodox ascetical 
and mystical tradition. As the Introduction observes, the book is not intended 
as a scholarly treatise but simply as a short and very simple introduction to 
the spirituality of the Orthodox Church. At the same time, Orthodox Spiritu¬ 
ality is a remarkably thorough introduction to Orthodox doctrine, for 
Orthodox spirituality cannot be properly understood apart from the theolo¬ 
gical teaching on which it rests: that the aim of man's life is union with God 
and deification in Christ through the Holy Spirit. 

ISBN 0-913836-51-6 
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Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain 

This spiritual classic comprises Lorenzo Scupoli’s Spiritual Combat and Path to 
Paradise as edited by St. Nicodemus, early nineteenth-century monk of Mount 
Athos, and revised by Theophan the Recluse, the famous nineteenth-century 
Russian ascetic and spiritual teacher. Rich in its references to the teachings of the 
saints and the Fathers, Unseen Warfare combines the insights of East and West 
on that spiritual struggle which is the road to perfection. 

ISBN 0-913836-52-4 280 pp.-$6.50 

OUR HOPE 

Dmithh Dudko 

Of documents reaching us concerning religion in Russia today, this series of 
question-and-answer sermons is unique. The sermons were initiated in 1973 by 
Fr. Dmitrii Dudko, then a parish priest in Moscow, as a “dialogue with the 
faithful.” So unusual was the approach and so bold were Fr. Dudko’s replies 
that the small church was soon overflowing—^until the inevitable state pressure 
removed him from the parish. The sermons present a cross-section of con¬ 
temporary Russian religious life. At the same time, their remarkable Christian 
witness presents a challenge to believers in the West as well. 

ISBN 0-913836-35-4 291 pp. —$6.95 

SAINT TIKHON OF ZADONSK 

Nadejda Gorodetzky 

“If only I could depict a positive holy figure... Tikhon, whom long ago I 
received with great delight into my heart.” Thus wrote Dostoevsky. Like so 
many others, he felt the power of Tikhon’s sanctity and also its elusive quality. 
This definitive biography explores the life and writings of the saint to reveal 
the man himself—sensitive, retiring, familiar with the Western pietists but 
above all with the Bible—and his uniquely positive love for God and his fellow 
man. As the author concludes, he was “a living reply to the anti-religious 
ideas generated in eighteenth-century Russia.” 

ISBN 0-913836-32-X 320 pp.-$6.95 

OF WATER AND THE SPIRIT 

Alexander Schmemann 

A study of the Orthodox understanding of Christian initiation—Baptism and 
Chrismation—by one of America’s leading Orthodox theologians. Fr. Schmemann 
penetrates the Church’s rites and rubrics, so often dismissed as out-of-date or 
merely “quaint,” to reveal their inner content: a message of man’s entrance into 
new life, of his entrance into the Church, his entrance into the Kingdom. The 
result is a powerful statement of what Baptism should mean in our lives. 

ISBN 0-913836-10-9 170 pp.-$4.50 
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Russian Orthodoxy and the Challenge of 
Modernity: The Case of Archimandrite Makary* 


Paul R. Valliere 


The challenge of modernity for Orthodoxy as experienced by 
Archimandrite Makary (Mikhail Iakovlevich Glukharev)^ is pre¬ 
sented here through a brief exposition of Makary’s career, its suc¬ 
cesses, failures and inner tensions. Particular attention is given to 
Makary’s role in the struggle for a Russian-language Bible. 

Makary was born in 1792, the son of a priest in the town of 
Vyazma, received his secondary education at Smolensk Seminary and 
from 1813 to 1818 studied at St. Petersburg Theological Academy. 
St. Petersburg Academy during these years was run by a very young 
and very brilliant new rector, Filaret (Drozdov), a man who would 
go on to become Metropolitan of Moscow in 1821 and continue in 
that post for the next forty-six years, the most important Russian 
hierarch of the Synodal period. After completing the academic course, 
Makary took monastic vows and quickly began to ascend the ranks. 
In three days’ time he became a ieromonakh, and in a month he was 
enrolled as cathedral ieromonakh of the Kievo-Pecherskaia Lavra. 
Makary’s biographer Filimonov sees the hand of Filaret in this up¬ 
ward mobility, arguing that Filaret looked upon Makary as a potential 
helper in the reform of ecclesiastical schools that had been authorized 
a few years earlier but was still far from being accomplished in many 
places.* In any case, Makary was headed for a successful career in 
the schools, and for the black clergy the schools were the training 
ground for the higher posts in the episcopal hierarchy. In 1819 Makary 
was dispatched to Ekaterinoslavl as the inspector of the Seminary 
there. An “inspector” was what we would call a dean of students, and 
the post was normally the first one held by individuals marked for 
promotion in ecclesiastical school administration. 

* Research on this article was facilitated by a grant from the Council for 
Research in the Humanities of Columbia University. 

^ On Makary’s life and career see D. D. Filimonov, “Materialy dlia bio- 
grafii osnovatelia altaiskoi missii arkhim. Makariia,” Pravoslavnoe obozrenie, 
1887, May-June, pp. 286-355; 1888, May-June, pp. 403-437; July, pp. 443-489; 
Aug., pp, 588-623. Also K. V. Kharlampovich, ^'Bibliograficheskii ocherk,” 
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But Makary was unhappy in Ekaterinoslavl. He did not get on 
well with the bishop of the town, lov (Potemkin), who was irritated 
by Makary’s leniency toward the seminarians and other unconven¬ 
tional behavior. On one occasion, for example, two Quakers who 
were visiting Russia stopped in Ekaterinoslavl, and Makary joined 
them for a prayer meeting, an incident that compromised the young 
inspector in the eyes of Bishop lov. Makary was soon asking to be 
transfered and in 1821 moved to the Seminary of Kostroma where, 
indeed, he also received a promotion and became rector.® For some 
reason, however, the twenty-nine year old Makary was also unsatisfied 
with this enviable position. Beginning in 1823 he was writing Metro¬ 
politan Filaret about his desire to retire from academic and admini¬ 
strative responsibilities and become a resident monk at the Kievo- 
Pecherskaia Lavra in Kiev. Filaret tried to dissuade him, apparently 
by offering to promote him again. In 1824 Makary was summoned 
to Petersburg and an episcopacy was offered to him. But he insisted 
on his desire to retire to the monastery and in 1825 was allowed to 
do so.** First he went to Kievo-Pecherskaia Lavra, but finding the 
place too crowded and noisy for his taste, he moved to Kitaevskaia 
Hermitage outside the city and finally to a rural monastery in Kursk 
Province, the Glinsky Bogoroditssky Optinsky Hermitage, where he 
placed himself under the tutelage of an elder {starets) named Filaret. 
In this Filaret, as opposed to the other one, he seemed to have found 
what he was looking for. From Glinsky Hermitage he wrote: “This 
is a school of Christ; this is one of the bright spots on the globe, where, 
in order to enter, one must diminish oneself to the point of becoming 
a little child of Christ.” ® 

in Pis*ma arkhimandrita Makariia Glukhareva, osnovatelia AUaiskoi missii, 
ed. by K. V. Kharlampovich (Kazan: Tsentral’naia tipografiia, 1905), pp. 1>65. 
The *‘Bibliograficheskii ocherk,” which is separately paginated, is hereafter 
referred to as “Kharlampovich.” 

For brief accounts see N. B.—(v), “Makarii (v mire Mikhail Iakovlevich 
Glukharev),” Entsiklopedicheskii slovar\ ed. by F. A. Brokgauz and 1. A. Efron 
(St, Petersburg, 1896), Vol. XVITI, pp. 398-399, and “Makarii, (1) arkhiman- 
drit . , . BoVshaia Entsiklopediia, ed. by S. N. luzhakov (St. Petersburg, 
1903), Vol. XII, pp. 504-505. 

® Filimonov, p. 297. 

® On relations between Makary and Bishop lov see Filimonov, pp. 298-301 
and Kharlampovich, pp. 5-8, The Quakers were the Englishman William Allen 
and the Franco-American Stephen Grillet (Etienne Grellet de Mobillier). 
Excerpts from Grillefs diary account of the trip through Russia appeared as 
“Zapiski Kvakera o prebyvanii v Rossii. 1818-1819,” ed. by I. Osinin, Russkaia 
starina, IX (1874), pp. 1-36. The meeting with Makary is described on pp. 32-33. 

^Filimonov, pp. 312-316. 

Ubid., p. 316. 
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Understandably, not much was heard from Makary during the 
years when he was busy becoming a little child of Christ in Kursk 
Province. His spiritual father, the starets Filaret, was a person involved 
in the monastic revival that had begun in late eighteenth-century 
Russia with the work of the monk Paissy Velichkovsky.® The sub¬ 
stance of the movement was the revival of interest in the mystical and 
ascetical literature of the Christian East, the so-called Philokalia (in 
Slavonic, Dobrotoliubie), which Paissy and his successors undertook 
to translate from Greek into Slavonic for distribution and use in 
Russia. This was a creative path of development in modern Orthodoxy, 
and Makary in a small way was a part of it. 

Meanwhile, however, Makary was missing some very important 
developments that were going on in the wider Church world from 
which he had so prematurely withdrawn. A general shift was taking 
place in Church affairs from the age of reform that characterized the 
middle period of Alexander’s reign to a period of reaction in the latter 
days of Alexander’s and most of Nicholas’ reign. While Makary was 
a student at St. Petersburg Academy that institution and some of its 
leading faculty members, including the rector Filaret, stood at the 
very center of the Church reform movement. The reforms in ecclesia¬ 
stical schools authorized between 1808 and 1814 marked the beginning 
of the cultivation of serious theological scholarship by the Russian 
Church. Allied with these reforms was the organization of the Russian 
Bible Society, modeled on the contemporary British and Foreign Bible 
Society of London and pervaded by the same pietistic enthusiasm 
that motivated the international missionary societies in England, 
Europe and America to carry the Gospel to foreign parts and, in the 
process, to translate it into heathen languages. In Russia, however, 
the main task of the Bible Society was first to effect the translation 
of the Bible into Russian, for theretofore it had existed only in Church 
Slavonic. The St. Petersburg Academy was the headquarters for the 
translation project. Filaret himself was deeply involved, and above 
all Gerasim Pavsky, a young scholar (four years older than Makary) 
who from 1814 held the newly created chair of Hebrew language in 
the Academy and can rightly be called the first Hebraist in modern 
Russian theology.’' 

® Kharlampovich, pp. 9-10. On starets Filaret (1773-1841) see under 
“Filaret,” Russkii biograficheskii slovar* (St. Petersburg, 1902), “Faber-Tsiav- 
lovskii,” p. 106. 

’On Pavsky (1787-1863) see Arsenii Vol’skii, “Pavskii, Gerasim Petro¬ 
vich, protoierei,” Russkii biograficheskii slovar* (St. Petersburg, 1902), “Pavel, 
prepodobnyi—Petr (Ileika),” pp. 103-109. The fullest account of the history 
of the Russian Bible is I. A. Chistovich, Istoriia perevoda Biblii na russkii iazyk, 
2d ed. (St. Petersburg: Tipografiia M. M. Stasiulevicha, 1899). 
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All of these reform activities, of course, created conflict within 
the Russian Church as well as in the State. The project of translating 
the Bible into Russian was especially controversial, as it involved the 
use of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, which differed signifi¬ 
cantly from the Septuagint Bible that had been the basis of the Sla¬ 
vonic translation and enjoyed prestige throughout the Eastern Chris¬ 
tian world as “the” Bible par excellence. Translation also raised prob¬ 
lems of Church authority by placing the text of Scripture into the hands 
of literate laity and because many of the leaders of the Russian Bible 
Society and its projected missionary activities were lay people and 
not black clergy. Already before 1820 obstacles to the institutionali¬ 
zation of Church reform had arisen, and these became virtually in¬ 
surmountable after the accession of Nicholas I in 1825. In 1826 the 
Bible Society was closed altogether. Filaret, Pavsky and other re¬ 
formers could thereafter prosecute their causes only very cautiously, 
if at all. Pavsky privately continued to translate the Hebrew scriptures 
into Russian, but he lived under suspicion and after the middle 1830’s 
virtually in retirement. In 1839 the famous Pavsky Affair started when 
among the students of St. Petersburg Academy lithographed copies 
of Pavsky’s translations began to circulate. Although Pavsky was 
later (1844) acquitted by a Synodal investigation of personal respon¬ 
sibility for the samizdat^ he was humiliated by being made to write a 
confession of loyalty to the Synodal administration of the Church. 
A period of repression of all reform was unleashed. Even Metropoli¬ 
tan Filaret, occupying the highest ecclesiastical post in Russia, was 
penalized in the aftermath of the Pavsky Affair by being excluded 
from the meetings of the Holy Synod, the governing body of the Russian 
Church of which he as Metropolitan of Moscow was a permanent 
member, an exclusion that lasted for many years. As for the Russian 
Bible, it had to wait for a new Tsar and another age of reform. It 
finally appeared between 1860 and 1875. 

In 1829, after four years of seclusion in the Glinsky Hermitage, 
Makary reemerged into the public world of the Russian Church with 
another request to the Synod for a change of assignment. He petitioned 
for permission to heed the call of a distant Russian bishop, Evgeny 
(Kazantsev) of Tobolsk, for Russian monks to come to the Tobolsk 
region of Western Siberia to do missionary work among the non- 
Christian natives of the area. Makary presented himself for duty and 
the Synod agreed to it. In 1829 he went to Tobolsk and after some 
months of preparation left for the town of Biisk, located in Tobolsk 
Province near the Altai Mountains on the edge of Turkestan. There 
he established a mission station and in the next few years two more 
in the villages of Maima and Ulala, deep in the Altai.® In this new 

* Filimonov, pp. 316-325; Kharlampovich, pp. 10-14. 
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work Makary showed all the enthusiasm and energy of a man who 
had found his mission. But it is crucial to note that this step towards 
a firm personal vocation, this step back into the public work of the 
Orthodox Church, took Makary ever farther away from the center 
of Church life than he had been in the monastery in Kursk Province, 
not to speak of the ecclesiastical schools. Makary found his work 
at the extremity of the Church world, thousands of miles removed 
from the heartland of Russian Orthodoxy and the intellectual and 
leadership circles of the Church. Indeed, Biisk is even far from To¬ 
bolsk—almost eight hundred miles! Makary’s flock in this remote post 
was not even Russian. It was composed mainly of scattered Turkic 
tribes, many still pagan and the others largely Muslim. Most of the 
Russians in a place like Biisk were army officers, cossacks, political 
exiles or deported convicts. Even in Tobolsk, where there were some 
old Siberian Russian families and townsfolk, conditions were very 
much those of a frontier. 

The attitude of Metropolitan Filaret toward Makary’s new ven¬ 
tures can be seen in a letter he wrote to Makary in Tobolsk. Once in 
Tobolsk Makary apparently had some second thoughts about staying, 
not because he wanted to go back to Russia but because he was tempted 
to go further East, to Irkutsk, where a similar missionary effort was 
being mounted and where he apparently had some personal contacts. 
Filaret wrote urging him to stay in Tobolsk Province. Filaret’s tone 
was minatory: “ ‘More than anyone else in the Holy Synod His 
Holiness Vladimir knows you and your life and loves and protects 
you. But even he, before your last move to the Glinsky Hermitage, 
expressed doubt as to whether you would be steadfast there. His 
doubt was confirmed by experience. And with you now setting out 
onto a distant path he wanted to know: what if again there should 
come to light events that confirm this doubt? You yourself can imagine 
what difficulty would arise for you and the good cause you are serv¬ 
ing.’ ” ® Clearly, as the Metropolitan reviewed the career of Archi¬ 
mandrite Makary, his purposeful, administrative mind was irritated 
by the record of fits, starts and changes. He must have suspected that 
the project in Turkestan would not be the end of it, as indeed it was not. 

In any case Makary decided to stay in Tobolsk Province. He got 
down to the serious business of mission in 1830 and continued his 
work from this base for the next fourteen years, leaving only in 1844, 
three years before his death. During that period of time he baptized 
about 1700 men, women and children including both Russians and 
natives. The mission that he left behind continued to exist and grow 
down into the twentieth century. In 1905 it was serving a community 
of about 25,000 people. By then the Altai Mission was recognized 

® Filimonov, p. 325. 
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throughout the Russian Church as an exemplary enterprise and was 
widely emulated.'® 

Our concern here, however, is not with the Altai Mission as a 
whole but with the dynamics of Makary’s piety. What is most striking 
about the latter is the degree of continuity it shows with the reformist 
Biblical and missionary piety that characterized the initiatives of the 
St. Petersburg Academy in his student days, the days of Gerasim 
Pavsky, the Bible Society and the young Filaret. It is almost as if that 
piety, having been repressed at the center of the Church, emigrated to 
Turkestan in the person of Makary and recreated itself on the frontier. 
Early on in his missionary work Makary became convinced that to 
prosecute his mission successfully he had to build on and use the 
customs and language of the native peoples among whom he found 
himself. After learning several of the Turkic dialects he petitioned 
the Holy Synod to allow him to translate portions of the Bible, liturgy 
and prayers into the dialect which he had chosen to be the standard 
one of his mission. The permission was granted without objection." 
In the next few years Makary translated most of the New Testament, 
many Psalms and other portions of the Old Testament into the dialect 
and compiled a comparative dictionary of the Altai dialects. This 
approach to mission clearly shows the influence of the Western mis¬ 
sionary societies of the day with which Makary would have become 
familiar through the Russian Bible Society. 

By 1835, however, Makary was already dreaming bigger thoughts 
stimulated by these beginnings. The translation of portions of Scrip¬ 
ture into a “heathen” dialect seemed to awaken in him afresh and in 
a directly personal way the project of translating the Bible into Russian. 
After all, if the Bible could exist in Tartar, why not Russian as well? 
In 1835 in a letter to one of his old friends in Ekaterinoslavl Makary 
wrote: ‘T am still intending to get down to work on the study of the 
Hebrew Bible. This desire arose not long ago from contact I had 
in the course of my ministry with unbaptized Jews, and although I 
scarcely hope to read through all the books of the Old Testament in 
the Hebrew language before I die, still I think that the Lord, who has 
not made vain my efforts to become acquainted with the unlettered 
dialects of half-savage tribes, will give me some issue in the renewal 
of the studies that I began in seminary and continued in the academy, 
but which long ago I broke off, something I now heartily repent of.” 
Makary applied himself to his new project with extraordinary energy. 
To say the least, resources were scarce in Siberia and Central Asia, 
but Makary found them~and in surprising places. He sought out 

Kharlampovich, p. 36. 

“ Ibid., pp. 16, 24-25. 

Filimonov, pp. 435-436. 
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Decembrist exiles in Tobolsk who took an interest in his project and 
supplied him with a few Western European sources, such as the Swiss 
Protestant Jean Frederic Osterwald’s annotated edition of the French 
Bible. He also made use of the German orientalist Rosenmiiller’s 
scholia on the Old Testament.^® By 1837 Makary had a complete 
translation of the Book of Job ready, for in that year he sent a copy 
of the translation to the Holy Synod and a second copy to Tsar Nicho¬ 
las himself, urging that the material be published as an aid to the 
study of the Bible in Church schools and missions. Receiving no res¬ 
ponse from either authority, Makary nevertheless pushed ahead with 
his project and in 1839 sent a translation of the Book of Isaiah to the 
Synod with a second copy to the Tsar.^^ 

The boldness of these moves on Makary’s part can hardly be 
overemphasized. The whole Church knew the sad history and delicate 
politics of the Russian Bible. Makary knew, too. Indeed, he was per¬ 
sonally acquainted with some of the principals of the drama. How 
could he possibly have thought that what the Metropolitan of Moscow 
was unable to eiffect could be effected by an archimandrite making 
his career in the Altai mountains? But this is just what he seems to 
have thought, as shown by his supreme outrage, the direct appeal to 
the Tsar. At this time in the history of the Russian Church ecclesias¬ 
tical affairs were so tightly controlled by the Synod, a state secretariat 
for religion, that even bishops and metropolitans could not make 
direct petitions to the Tsar about Church business but were required 
to go through the Synod, whose chief bureaucrat, a layman, alone had 
the right of dealing directly with the sovereign. Makary in his headi¬ 
ness and enthusiasm made light of all such good form. His letters to 
the Tsar are startling documents. Written in the submissive and formal 
style customary for missives to a Tsar, they still make a very blunt 
plea for a Russian Bible, and in places they are marked by a shocking 
tone of familiarity. Near the end of his second letter to Nicholas 
Makary writes: “I am offering the Divine book of the Prophet Isaiah 
to Your Imperial Excellency simply as spiritual khleb-soVy Khleb- 
sol* (“bread and salt”) is hospitality that a host offers someone who 
comes to his house. Makary seems for a moment to have forgotten 
who the master of the house really was! 

Kharlampovich, p. 40; Filimonov, p. 445. The Decembrists were 
P. S. Bobrishchev-Pushkin, M. A. Fonvizin, and P. N. Svistunov. See K. Khar¬ 
lampovich, “Makarii Glukharev i tobol’skie dekabristy,*’ Russkii arkhiv, 1904, 
I, Feb., pp, 235-243. 

^*See Makary’s letters to Tsar Nicholas accompanying his translations 
of Job and Isaiah, Pis’ma arkhimandriia Makariia Glukhareva, osnovatelia 
Altaiskoi missii, ed. by K. V. Kharlampovich (Kazan, 1905), Nos. 74-75, 
pp. 188-198. 

^®/W.,p. 197. 
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In 1839 Makary made a visit to St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
his first trip back to Russia after nine years in Asia. The purpose of 
the trip was to raise funds for his mission and also to receive some 
medical attention. But of course Makary also used the opportunity to 
see what he could do to further his Bible project. During his visit of 
six months in Moscow Makary stayed with Metropolitan Filaret, with 
whom more than anyone else he had been in correspondence about 
his translations. In any case, once back in Asia in 1840 he wrote a 
long letter to the Holy Synod in which he reported hearing during 
his recent stay in Petersburg that his Isaiah manuscript had been 
handed over to the censor for review, and he asked what had become 
of it.^® In a reply from the Synod in the spring of 1841 he was sternly 
informed that by dabbling in the business of the Russian Bible he was 
overstepping the bounds of his calling and that he should desist im¬ 
mediately.^^ 

After this rebuke there began a period in Makary’s life that shows 
all the signs of a serious vocational and emotional crisis. Certainly 
there were no new problems in the Altai Mission that were oppressing 
Makary, although his health and eyesight were deteriorating, and he 
needed a rest. Still, the request that he made to the Synod late in 1842 
was a surprising one. He petitioned the Synod to allow him to retire 
from the Altai Mission and make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem so that he 
could pray at the Holy Sepulchre before he died. The Synod, uncon¬ 
cerned as ever with such flights of transcendence, granted Makary 
permission to retire but refused him the pilgrimage, appointing him 
instead the prior of a provincial monastery in central Russia (Bolkhov). 
This outcome produced severe “ ‘agitation of mind and conflicting 
thoughts’ ” and left him in a “ ‘state of sadness,’ ” as a biographer 
reports his words.^® He had no choice but to accept it and returned to 
Russia in the summer of 1844. Receiving permission to spend three 
months in Moscow before taking up his new responsibilities, Makary 
stayed not with Filaret but with A. N. Golitsyn. He left after only two 
months, and one of his biographers speculates that Filaret may have 
asked him to leave because it was the time of the culmination of the 
Pavsky Affair.^® The rest of Makary’s days were spent in the Bolkhov 
monastery, and they were not numerous. He died on May 17, 1847. 

Mystery and rumor surround Makary’s request to go to Jerusalem 
after leaving the Altai. Both of Makary’s biographers, one of whom 
(Filimonov) had personal contact with Makary during the latter’s 

^«/W.,No. 78, pp. 201-210. 

Kharlampovich, p. 38. 

Ibid., p. 35, 

Ibid,, p. 49. 
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stay in Moscow in 1844, adduce evidence hinting that Makary may 
have been contemplating going abroad to arrange for the publication 
of a Russian Bible in Europe. Neither biographer reports this as a 
sure thing, although both heartily suspect that the fear of some such 
move was the main reason that the Synod and Filaret kept Makary 
at home.^° At least Metropolitan Filaret felt strangely about the 
proposed pilgrimage, although there was certainly nothing unorthodox 
about a monk wanting to pray in the Holy Land. In a letter to a third 
party in which he mentions Makary, Filaret wrote: “ ‘Father Makary 
had some very peculiar thoughts, such as the thought of going abroad 
and dying somewhere in obscurity, which was not put into effect 
because the night before the beginning of the journey he took ill and 
died shortly thereafter.’ ” It is impossible to say for sure what Makary 
had in mind after leaving the Altai. Whether he knew he was dying 
and wanted the experience of seeing the earthly Zion in preparation 
for the heavenly one, whether he intended to go to Europe either 
before or after Jerusalem to arrange for the publication of his transla¬ 
tions, or whether he wanted to die in obscurity away from the center 
of the Russian Church just as he once chose to live and work there, 
he must have been reacting primarily to his failure to win over the 
center and trying to come to terms with it in a spiritually definitive way. 

Three questions need to be raised about the piety inspiring the 
career just outlined in order to analyze it in terms of Orthodoxy and 
the challenge of modernity. What was reformist or otherwise innova¬ 
tive about Makary’s piety? What was traditional about it? And, how 
did the reformist and traditional elements interact? 

For our purposes “reformist” piety means piety which tries to 
deal creatively with the social, cultural and spiritual challenges posed 
by the emergence of the modern world and which is even open to 
reshaping itself for this purpose. Makary’s piety was reformist in this 
sense in at least three respects: (1) advocacy of a vernacular Bible, 
(2) use of modern Western scholarly methods and resources for the 
interpretation of Scripture, and (3) openness to contact and commu¬ 
nication with other religions in working out Orthodoxy’s vocation in 
modern Russia. Each of these aspects of Makary’s piety should be 
seen against the background of early Russian modernization. The 
preoccupation with the role of the vernacular in the Church was con¬ 
nected with the emergence of the Russian language in the late eight¬ 
eenth and early nineteenth century as a culture-building force in 
its own right and a literary instrument of world significance. In his 
letters on the need for a Russian Bible Makary called attention to 

Filimonov, pp. 594, 614-616; Kharlampovich, pp. 40-41. 

Quoted in Kharlampovich, p. 40. 
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the great achievements of Russian literature in his day. He saw here 
a crucial challenge for Orthodoxy because in his opinion the voice of 
Russian literature was a secular, even profane voice.^® He feared that 
Orthodoxy would be left behind in the ongoing development of Russian 
culture. In other words, Makary can be said to have seen the need 
of “home missions”; he no longer took Russia’s Orthodoxy for 
granted. Makary’s readiness to use Western Biblical scholarship, in¬ 
cluding even some of the radical sources,^® should be seen in the light 
of the intimate mutual involvement of Russia and Europe from the 
eighteenth century on. This involvement meant enormous challenges 
for Orthodoxy, since, as we must always remind ourselves, the corpus 
christianum of which the Russians felt themselves to be a part did 
not include the Christian countries north of the Balkans and west of 
the Neman and the Carpathians. Finally, the directness and enthusi¬ 
asm of Makary’s personal contacts with religionists of other tradi- 
tions—Quakers, Jews, Muslims and others—as well as his great passion 
for Hebrew studies must be seen in terms of the unprecedented prob¬ 
lems of social, political and spiritual integration posed by the rise of 
the modern Russian Empire, marked as it was by westward, eastward 
and southward expansion. The question of the historical destiny of 
the Imperial project and its Church was intimately bound up with 
the religious challenges posed by the incorporation of millions of 
alien religionists: Roman Catholic Poles and Lithuanians, Baltic 
Protestants, Jews and Muslims. The challenge was made particularly 
pointed by the high degree of cultural and theological sophistication 
of some of these groups. For the Russian Orthodox majority with its 
great ignorance of the world and stay-at-home tradition, this posed 
very new problems, and Makary was struggling with them.®^ 

See infra, n. 25. 

Filimonov reports (p. 594) that he had a conversation with Makary 
about Strauss’ Leben Jesu in Moscow in 1844. 

Makary drafted a detailed proposal for an Orthodox missionary society, 
the full text of which was published decades after it was written: Arkhimandrit 
Makarii Glukharev, Mysli o sposobakh k uspeshneishemu rasprostraneniiu 
Khristianskoi very mezhdu Evreiiami, Magometanami i iazychnikami v rossii- 
skoi derzhave, s predisloviem Sviashchennika S. V, Strakhova (Moscow: Tipo- 
grafiia A. 1. Snegirevoi, 1894). Also published serially in Pravoslavnyi blago- 
vestnik, 1893-1894. 

Throughout his career Makary was particularly interested in contacts with 
Jews. Filimonov reports (p. 310) that as rector of Kostroma Seminary Makary 
spent 150 rubles to supply a baptized Jew of English origin named Moritz with 
a copy of the Hebrew Scriptures and a lexicon, apparently for missionary 
purposes. Kharlampovich reports (pp. 49-50) that during his stay in Moscow 
in 1844 Makary corrected his translations of the Old Testament with the help 
of a Jewish scholar (identified only as “Adam”). 
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Turning to ask what was still traditional in Makary’s piety one 
does not have to go very far before realizing that most of his piety 
remained extremely traditional. Even the changes evident in the re¬ 
formist elements enumerated above would appear to lie more in the 
form in which his piety was expressed than in the content. For Makary 
the existential problem was not whether to be Orthodox or not. The 
problem was what to do with the Orthodoxy to which he was commit¬ 
ted, how to express it in action. But the fact that answers to this 
question did not come naturally, that they required unusual and often 
strained efforts, is a sign that Makary’s piety was already in some 
sense new, although not in an ideological or doctrinal sense. Thus, 
when Makary pondered the relationship of Orthodoxy to the alien 
religionists of the Empire he thought still in terms of ways to bring 
them to the true light of Orthodoxy. Ideas of a synthesis of religions 
or religious pluralism, ideas that involve some degree of relativization 
of Orthodoxy, were far from his mind. Nor did he think that a verna¬ 
cular Bible or the use of Western Biblical scholarship would funda¬ 
mentally alter the content of Orthodox truth. This being the case, one 
might be tempted to conclude that Makary, thoroughly traditional 
himself, differed from more conservative Orthodox contemporaries 
only in arriving at a different subjective attitude, a different emo¬ 
tionality in relation to traditional values. This was a consequential 
change, to be sure, and it gave rise to the peculiar pathos of Makary’s 
career: the fact that Makary had to be a failure in terms of the Ortho¬ 
dox institutions of his day in order to bear witness to an Orthodoxy 
adequate to his day. He and his Orthodoxy were lost at the center of 
the Church; they were found on the periphery. But having established 
this much, would it not seem that further discussion of traditional 
elements in Makary’s piety would be merely an exercise in discovering 
the obvious? 

We submit that there is still more to be said. In Makary’s piety 
we have a clear example of a general phenomenon in the history of 
religious traditions in the modern world that we propose to call the 
release of charisma. By this is meant a change in tradition that affects 
its inner content in discernible ways but at the same time must be 
strictly distinguished from another, more widely recognized type of 
religious change under modern conditions, namely the importation 
into tradition of values that had no place or very minimal place in the 
classical expressions of tradition. By the release of charisma we mean 
the emergence of specific traditional values with an intensity, a dyna¬ 
mism and a range of uses uncharacteristic of them in the normal course 
of traditional development. Often this is a release from routinized pat¬ 
terns of expression or from a state of latency. That which is released 
may be called “charisma” because the changes to which it gives rise 
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affect not so much the classical conceptuality of tradition but the con¬ 
ceptuality and dynamics of practice. The values are charismatic in that 
they inspire, orient and give meaning to social action, “social action” 
in this context meaning action that builds or sustains community. 

In Makary’s case the release of charisma is particularly evident 
in his approach to the Scriptures. The charisma of Scripture is mani¬ 
fest in the passionate, quasi-messianic fervor that Makary felt for 
the Russian Bible and, even more, for the Hebrew original. Makary’s 
efforts for the Bible were pervaded by a mood of intense historical 
expectation of a new earthly embodiment of God’s light. Quoting St. 
John, “Children, the time is late Makary wrote in a letter to Metro¬ 
politan Filaret: “If the time was already late then, is it not late now? 
. , . Remember the parable of Jesus Christ about the five wise virgins 
and the five foolish virgins, about the sudden coming of the Bride¬ 
groom to the wedding feast, about the extinguished lamps, about the 
lamps made ready and dressed; and say to yourself: has the Russian 
people not by now matured for marriage with the Wisdom of God, 
but rather matured for lawless union with her rival, the alien and 
cunning woman . . .?,” the latter woman apparently signifying the 
secular spirit of Russian literary and artistic culture.®^ Toward the end 
of the same letter he wrote: “May the Holy Spirit, who descended upon 
the holy disciples and Apostles of our Lord and granted them the 
power to preach the mighty acts of God in various living languages, 
inspire our Most Pious Sovereign with the good and strong thought 
and jealous longing to create by means of the sacred hands of the 
Pastors of the Russian Church, out of the purest substance of the 
Russian word, the edifice of the Wisdom of God and the Ark of God’s 
Word, complete as according to the plan of the Heavenly Architect, 
and for this great good deed on behalf of the whole Church of Christ 
may His [i.e., the Tsar’s] Name be written in Heaven. For on earth 
there exists not only Babylon but also Zion; and for what Babylon 
praises not there will be glory in Zion.” Makary’s Biblicism was 
pervaded by a passion for Zion also in a more literal sense. He looked 
forward with joy and expectation to the fulfillment of St. Paul’s 
prophecy of the salvation of the Jews, an extremely important motif 
in Makary’s religious outlook. As Makary put it: “The lamp of the 
Hebrew Bible will be adorned like a bride on her wedding day and, 
more than all the other lamps derived from it, shine in the church of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, when for the first time the Christian Church 
will hear and in its festive liturgy resound with the language of the 
Prophet Moses: Bereshith bara Elohim et-hashamaim va et-haarets; 

Pis*ma, No. 63, pp. 135-136. 

*«7WJ.,pp. 143-144. 
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ve haarets tohu va bohu, va Ruach Elohim merachepheth alpne 
hamaim. Va yomer Elohim: Yehi Or, va yehi Or.” Makary’s Bib¬ 
lical ideas here are traditional, including the idea of the Wisdom of 
God as almost a fourth hypostasis of the Godhead: but they emerge 
in his piety with a sharpness, intensity and practical, historical agenda 
that must be judged relatively novel in Russian Orthodox piety. 

The charisma of the wilderness is another prominent feature of 
Makary’s piety. The mystique of the wilderness, of the desert (pusty- 
nia) as the most fruitful place in God’s world for mystical and ascetical 
cultivation, pervades Eastern Christian monastic literature, and we 
have noted that Makary participated in the revival of this literature 
during his years of retirement in the Glinsky Hermitage. The revival 
itself is an example of the release of charisma and should be interpreted 
in the context of the coming of modernity to Russia. But we are inter¬ 
ested in the even sharper and more radical appropriation of the 
mystique of the wilderness that is obvious in Makary’s anachoresis 
to the Altai. Many monks in Russia were forming themselves as 
pustynniki, but most of them were doing so in the relative security 
of monasteries in the Russian heartland where the type of the pustyn- 
nik could be realized in routinized and conventionalized ways. It is 
not suggested here that there was no religious integrity in these paths. 
Our point is that in the case of Makary we see a radicalization of 
wilderness piety in that he took it literally and sought a real wilderness 
in which to cultivate it, with the result that new paths of consequen¬ 
tial social action for the Russian Church were created. 

Archimandrite Makary has remained an attractive figure for 
Orthodoxy down to the present day chiefly because of the release of 
charisma evident in him. What was and is compelling about him 
derived not from objective accomplishments but from his spiritual 
example. Makary’s translations of the Old Testament were not as 
significant in the long run as the work of better equipped scholars, 
such as Pavsky; and the achievements of the Altai Mission, while 
notable, were not really exceptional and certainly not crucial for the 
historical destiny of Orthodoxy in Russia. It was rather when Makary 
joined together in his own person the newly found charisma of 
Scripture with the traditional but radicalized charisma of the wilder¬ 
ness, and with that combination of forces invaded the center of the 
Church from his base on the frontier, that he became what he has re¬ 
mained: one of the most fascinating, challenging and authentic monks 
of modern Orthodoxy. 


pp. 134-135. 
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British Nineteenth-Century Travellers 
AND Their Moscow Friends: 

A Note on Sources* 


E. Kasinec 


To some foreign travellers to Russia in the nineteenth century, 
Orthodoxy seemed an appropriate complement to the decadent poli¬ 
tical system of the Russian Empire.^ To the extent that they and others 
gave the religious question further thought, it was with a view towards 
converting Russians from their ‘idolatrous” ways. But certainly they 
perceived few parallels between their own religious beliefs and those 
of the majority of Russians. Another position, however, was taken 
by A. P. Stanley, who in his Lectures stated that Metropolitan Phila- 
ret (V. M. Drozdov, d. 1867): 

represents, in some measures at least, the effect of that vast 
wave of reactionary feeling which we sometimes associate 

* This essay was written in 1971 as part of a larger study entitled “Ortho¬ 
doxy and ‘Life’: Moscow, 1825-1855.” Some additional materials were gathered 
in the Soviet Union during the academic year 1971-1972, while on a grant from 
the International Research and Exchanges Board. The author wishes to ex¬ 
press his appreciation to the many Soviet scholars who assisted him in his 
research, but most especially to G. G., a close friend and severe critic during 
a stimulating year. 

Bibliographical information has been kept to a minimum. For an introduc¬ 
tion to the literature see E. Kasinec, “A Bibliographical Essay on the Documen¬ 
tation of Russian Orthodoxy during the Imperial Era,” in Robert L. Nichols 
and Theofanis G. Stavrou (eds.), Russian Orthodoxy Under the Old Regime 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1978), pp. 205-228. 

The considerable variation in the transliteration of proper names arises 
chiefly because the British travellers and writers usually used a French rendi¬ 
tion or else simply wrote phonetically; the author, on the other hand, has 
followed the Library of Congress system. 

For background to this study, I am much indebted to Georges Florovsky, 
“The Orthodox Churches and the Ecumenical Movement prior to 1910,” in 
Ruth Rouse and Stephen Neill, The History of the Ecumenical Movement 
1517-1948 (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1954), pp. 171-215. 

^ Here we might point to the works by the Marquis de Custine and the 
Baron Haxthausen. 
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exclusively with England, even with Oxford and even a 
few well-known names in Oxford, but which really has 
passed over the whole of Europe, As the gay retreat of 
“Bethany” brings before us the lively career of Plato [Pla¬ 
ton Levshin, d. 1812, E.K.], so the austere revival of 
medieval hermitages in those same woods of Troitza, under 
the name of “Gethsemane,” brings before us the attenuated 
frame and serene countenance of the aged Philaret, the 
gentle and saintlike representative in Russia of opinions 
and practices which in England are too near ourselves to 
be described more closely.^ 

To this comment we might add the words of H. E. Fellow, one-time 
Secretary of the Eastern Churches Association, who noted that 
. a revival of the life and energy of the Church, similar in many 
particulars to that begun in England in 1833, had now been going on 
for some years in Russia.” ® 

British religious history during the second quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century has been the object of numerous studies, with a justi¬ 
fiably great deal of attention having been paid to the res gestae and 
figures of the Oxford or Tractarian Movement/ This movement 
placed a great emphasis on the institution of the church, its sacra¬ 
mental role, apostolic tradition, aesthetic beauty and social mission. 
The leaders of the Oxford Movement might also be seen as the intel¬ 
lectual heirs of the Non-Juring High Churchmen of the eighteenth 
century. Those eloquent opponents of Erastianism, in an attempt to 
buttress their position against the king, entered into correspondence 
with the Eastern Patriarchates and the Holy Synod of Russia. The 
Oxford Movement was also a reaction to the growing strength of 
“liberal” or secular ideals that disfavored an established or favored 
state church. To John Keble, after all, the disestablishment of the 
Irish bishoprics was a “National Apostasy.” 

Keble, Newman, Pusey and their followers were responsible for 
unleashing a torrent of intellectual energy, whose results can be seen 
in works of belles-lettres and scholarship such as the Library of the 
Fathers (begun 1839) and the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology. 

^Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church. . . (New York: Charles 
Scribner and Company, 1870; from the second London edition, revised) p. 525. 

^Occasional Papers of the Eastern Churches Association (London: J., 
1865), p. 9. Stated at a meeting of X. 14, 1864. 

* S. L. Ollard has given a repertoire of sources in the Cambridge History 
of English Literature^ XII: 553-63, 1915, while individual essays in N. P. Wil¬ 
liams and Charles Harris (eds.) Northern Catholicism. Centenary Studies in 
the Oxford and Parallel Movements (London: S.P.C.K., 1933) are useful. 
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The personal piety of the early Tractarians also inspired a revival of 
British monasticism as seen in the Society of St. John the Evangelist 
(Cowley), founded in 1866 by R. M. Benson, the Community of the 
Resurrection, and the Society of the Sacred Mission. 

Probably the best known and earliest instance of contact between 
a sympathizer of the Oxford Movement and Moscow Orthodoxy came 
with the trip to Russia of the Deacon William Palmer of Magdalen 
College in 1840 and 1841. During his stay in Russia, Palmer attempted 
to seek communion in the Russian Orthodox church on the basis of 
the so-called branch-theory of the church.® 

® On Palmer see A. Lopukhin's “Tserkovno-religioznaia zhizn’ i bogoslov- 
skaia mysP v Rossii po Zapiskam Palmera,” Strannik, 1883, and Fortunatov’s 
memoirs in Dukovnaia Beseda I, II, 1867, pp. 206-16, 223-44, 257-64. 

Palmer was an immensely prolific writer; among his many works are: 

a) [Anon.] A Harmony of Anglican Doctrine with the Doctrine of the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of the East. . . (Aberdeen: A. Brown & Co.; Edin¬ 
burgh: R. Grant & Co., 1846; 260 pp.; also Athens, 1851, in Greek). This 
consists of notes to Philaret’s Longer Catechism “harmonizing” it with his 
own—and he hoped with the Scottish church’s version of the XXXIX Ar¬ 
ticles and Scottish theological literature. 

b) Dissertations on Subjects Relating to the ^'Orthodox’* or Eastern-Catholic 
Communion (London: J. Masters, 1853; 856 pp.). 

c) [Anon.] An Appeal to the Scottish Bishops and the Clergy and Generally to 
the Church of Their Communion (Edinburgh: Alex. Laurie & Co., 1849; 
540 pp.). 

d) Most likely the summary of Murav’ev’s history of the pre-Synodal Russian 
Church in Christian Remembrancer, 10: 245-331, 1845. 

e) The Patriarch and the Tsar, 6 vols. (7 vols completed, 1871-6). 

The theological aspects of Palmer’s visit to Russia are set forth in Newman 
(ed.), Notes of a Visit to the Russian Church in the Years 1840, 1841 (London: 
Kegan, Paul Trench & Co., 1882), Chpts. 74 (N 27), 84 (J 20), 89 (Mr 20, 
and 123 (J 13). Palmer’s most important discussions were, of course, with 
Philaret. Certainly Palmer’s over-all stance could not have been displeasing 
to Philaret. At one of their earliest meetings (Chpt. 74, N 27, [p. 351]), Philaret 
and N. A. Pratasov made the remark to Palmer “ *That popular liberty, which 
you have in England, does not seem very favourable to ecclesiastical humility 
and discipline:’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘it . . . is the devil’s liberty, and the political 
mischief all came from the root of religious rebellion. He who has rebelled 
against his God will not scruple to rebel against his sovereign.’ ” Philaret, 
however, did not admit Palmer to communion because he (in Palmer’s words) 
insisted that “. . . he who would receive the communion from a diocesan bishop, 
must submit absolutely and without restriction to all the doctrine, discipline and 
ritual of the Orthodox (Eastern) Church. But to make union or reconciliation, 
with any concession or allowance, however small, is beyond the power of 
diocesan bishops, and can be done only by Synods. At the same time he returned 
to me a Latin copy of the XXXIX. Articles, with the corners of the leaves 
carefully turned down at Articles XTX., XXL., and XXII.” (Chpt. 93, My 20, 
1841, [p. 415]). Philaret contended that the XXXIX Articles were incom¬ 
patible with Orthodoxy and that Palmer was not representative of Anglicanism. 
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After his arrival in St. Petersburg, Palmer was given lodging in 
the home of a priest at Kronshtadt, Fortunatov. Palmer re¬ 
ports Fortunatov as having reflected that “the nobles are nearly all 
bad. In Petersburg scarcely any of the laity of the higher classes 
[/.e., titled nobility. E.K.] keep the fasts, but in Moscow, very many 
do; in the country towns nearly all, and in the villages nearly all.”® 

Palmer received yet another foretaste of Moscow Orthodoxy 
from one of his own compatriots at dinner. This anonymous English¬ 
man told Palmer about the Archimandrite of the New-Saviour {Novo- 
spasskii) Monastery who “found a small picture, which he sent here, 
and obtained that it should be authenticated by the Synod. Then he 
set it up with a box for offerings under it, and raised a sum of 40.000 
£ Sterling, which he spent in building a bell-tower higher than that 
of Ivan Veliki, the highest, in fact, of all that are now at Moscow. 
Having had such success, he found another picture, but they sent him 
word that one was enough.” ^ 

First on Palmer’s itinerary was the Trinity-Sergius Lavra and 
the Moscow Theological Academy housed within its walls: 

We then visited some exceedingly neat schoolrooms, where 
140 boys from the adjacent townships received their edu¬ 
cation. We were told that the confiscation of monastery 
lands [1764. E.K.] under Catherine II is everywhere visible, 
even in this place, the richest of all. In many parts of the 
building there is decay, which is either neglected altogether, 
or repaired inadequately, for want of funds. They have also 
an institution for orphans, and a hospital. There are now 
forty of the monks in priests’ orders, and fifteen deacons, 
and with novices and elder probationers, they make nearly 
140 in all. In the Seminary—that is, as it is now called, the 
Academy—there are 150 students, divided into two sections, 
of which the lower learn philosophy, as it is called, and the 
higher theology. The lower are besides chiefly occupied with 
languages. Most or all of them know German, many can 
read but none speak French; three can read English, but 

It is clear, however, from Palmer’s later correspondence with Khomiakov 
that his personal relationship with Philaret remained cordial. Cf., for example, 
Khomiakov’s letters to Palmer of [1850], p. 96, and [1853], p. 162. 

® Newman (ed.). Notes of a visit to the Russian Church in the years 1840, 
1841 (London: Kegan, Paul Trench & Co., 1882), p. 314; also see the views 
of Princess Sophia Golitsyn quoted in ibid., chpt. 63, N. 9, p. 307. 

^ Ibid., p. 44. 
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the English course since the reaction against Bible Societies 
has been discontinued.® 

At the nearby Saviour-Bethany (Spaso-Vifan’skii) Monastery, 
Palmer was shown the architecturally interesting tomb of Metropo¬ 
litan Platon: 

In a niche or vault close adjoining, with a lamp burning 
before it, and covered with a carpet, there stood a long 
wooden coffin, in which St. Sergius himself was originally 
buried, and in which he lay above thirty years before the 
exhumation of his relics. 

Though of such antiquity it seemed in excellent preserva¬ 
tion, the boards being very thick, only the middle part 
under the carpet was somewhat uneven or broken. This was 
explained by the Rector’s telling me that it came from the 
people biting off and carrying bits off as a cure for the 
toothache, which was a common superstition among the pea¬ 
sants.^ 

From other sources it is clear that Palmer did not miss the oppor¬ 
tunity to make acquaintance with individuals who might be sympa¬ 
thetic to his views. In a later letter (VII. 1, 1846) to A. S. Khomiakov 
accompanying a package of several copies of A Harmony. . ., Palmer 
mentions several of these individuals when he bids Khomiakov to 
distribute the books in the following way: 

First there will be a parcel enclosed for the Metropolitan of 
Moscow, containing six or seven copies, two for himself, 
one for the library of the Academy, one for the library of 
the Seminary, one for Mr. Kyriakoff and one for his col¬ 
league Mr. [A. E.] Netzaeff, Professor of the Academy, and 
last, one for the Bishop Aaron, who I believe reads English. 
These I have mentioned in a separate letter to the Metro¬ 
politan, and I make no doubt he will be ready to take charge 
of them. Besides these, I must depend on your kindness to 
let the following persons of my acquaintance have each a 
copy with my regards and remembrances, viz., the Princess 

® Ibid., p. 466. The Russian Bible Society, abolished in 1824, might be 
seen as the best manifestation of a supra-confessional era. Philaret himself was 
an active participant in its work, as the travelogues of the Quakers S. Grellet, 
E. Henderson, W. Allen, and R. Pinkerton indicate. 

Ubid.,^. All. 
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Dolgorouky, nee Davidoff, or her aunt, Mme. de Novotsit- 
tsova (which will be the same thing), the Countess Potem¬ 
kin, the younger Princess Meshchersky (her mother-in-law 
also should have one, if she is yet dive), and Professor 
Red’kin/® 

Despite the fact that he was unsuccessful in his attempt to 
commune within the Orthodox church. Palmer returned to Russia 

J. Birkbeck (ed.), Russia and the English Church During the Last 
Fifty Years, Vol. 1 [Vol. 2 never published] (London: Rivington, Percival 
&Co., 1895), p. 42, 

Both P. G, Red’kin, distinguished legal scholar at Moscow University, 
and Dolgorukaia are again mentioned in Palmer’s letter to Khomiakov of the 
Sunday of St. Thomas, 1849, in Birkbeck, Russia, . p. 90. 

A. F. Kiriakov (d. 1882) graduated from the Moscow Theological Acade¬ 
my (1830) and served as a Professor in the Moscow Theological Seminary and 
as Senior Corrector, or Editor in the Synodal typography. For many years 
he was involved with improving the text of Chrysostom’s commentaries on the 
epistles of St. Paul. Along with the Archpriest Anichkov (d. 1864) he was 
the compiler of a Chrestomathia latina (1861, 3 parts). 

Aaron (A. Z. Nartsisov, d. 1841?) was an acquaintance of Philaret’s 
from the Trinity Seminary. Between 1826-8 he was Bishop of Arkhangel’sk, 
but lost his eparchy and was officially rebuked by the Emperor after invoking 
a benediction at the consecration of an Anglican church in Arkhangel’sk. 
Between 1830-41 he was the Archimandrite of the Donskoi Monastery (Mos¬ 
cow) where he was “at rest” (na pokoe). His enforced retirement gave him 
the leisure to complete several translations from English. Palmer evidently was 
unaware that Aaron had died. 

Oi’ga Dolgorouky was mother-in-law of the Rosicrucian V. S. Arsen’ev 
(d. 1915). She was married to P. Dolgorouky, author of the Russkaia rodo- 
slovnaia kniga (Spb., 1854-57). One of her sisters, S. D. Davydova, became 
a nun under the name Maria; her other sister, Vera, was married to V. N. To¬ 
karev, Vitebsk, the Governor-General of Minsk. They are mentioned in Savva, 
Khronika Moei Zhizni (Sergiev Posad, 1898-1911) s.a. 1887, pp. 338-39. 

Mme. de Novotsittsova = E. V. Novosil’tsova (nde Orlov), who wrote 
on religious themes under the pseudonym T. Tolycheva. 

On both of these figures see the memoirs of V. S. Arsen’ev’s nephew, N. S., 
late Emeritus Professor at St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, Crest- 
wood, New York, entitled “Gody iunosti v Moskve,” Mosty, 3:366-67, 1959. 
In his semi-autobiographical Holy Moscow (London: S.P.C.K., 1940) Arsen’ev 
states of his uncle that “Representatives of other Christian churches during 
their stay in Moscow often visited his house to get in contact with this leading 
Orthodox layman, e.g., Anglican clergy (the late Bishop of Ossory, the Rev. 
Pascol, Father Fynes-Clinton, and others.” Both of V. S.’s sons became priests. 
S. V. (d. 1921) was formerly a diplomat, lu. V. (d. 1919), keeper of the 
Armoury. Units of their archives are housed in F. 32 of the State Historical 
Museum (Moscow). Both the personal archives and the collection of the 
Arsen’ev’s contain rich materials dealing with the history of nineteenth-century 
Masonery. Cf. Lenin Library, Manuscript Division, F. 13 and 14. 
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several times in order to gather materials for his monumental Patriarch 
and Tsar}^ 

In the course of one visit to Ukraine, he visited the Holy Moun¬ 
tain Monastery (near Khar’kiv) which had been restored through the 
efforts of T. B. Potemkin (nee Golitsyn, d. 1869), and there had the 
opportunity of 

seeing two old friends whom I had not expected to see (viz., 

Mr. Mouravieff, who came to see me at Sviatija Gory, and 
Philaret, Bishop of Kharkoff), and of making acquaintance 
with several other persons of piety and learning, whom I 
knew only by name. Among these the chief are Innocent, 
Archbishop of Kherson, M. Al. Stourzda, and Philaret, 
the venerable Metropolitan of Kieff, who received me as if 
he had been my father.^® 

In closing Palmer requests that Khomiakov again remember him to 
his Moscow friends and “. . .specially to the Count Alex. Tolstoi, to 
Princess Dolgorouki, nee Davidoff, or to M. de Lavasheff... .” 

“ Evidence for these later trips can be found in the diary, for example, 
of the pious antiquarian, I. M. Snegirev. The Diary was serialized in Russkii 
arkhiv, beginning with 2, 1902 and continuing to 1905; also cf. the edition in 
Russkaia starina, 11(N) :302-30; 12(D) :561-75, 1914. 

Birkbeck (ed.), p. 108 (Letter of IX. 22/X. 4,1851). 

A. N. Murav’ev (d. 1876), prolific writer on religious themes. Murav’ev 
figures prominently not only in the memoir literature of the nineteenth century, 
but in the literary works of Leskov as well. 

Philaret (Gumilevskii, d. 1866), learned educator and historian. 

Innocent (Borisov, d. 1857). 

A. S. Sturdza (d. 1834), diplomat, political and religious polemicist, trans¬ 
lator—the object of Pushkin’s epigram “Kholop Venchannogo Soldata.” 

Philaret (Amfiteatrov, d. 1857). During his tenure as Bishop of Kaluga, 
Philaret was responsible for reviving the great Optina Pustyn Hermitage. 
During the second half of the nineteenth century the monks of the Hermitage 
were pictured in such literary works as Three Conversations by Vladimir 
Solov’ev and The Brothers Karamazov. The Hermitage is now being profes¬ 
sionally restored. Its archives are held in the Lenin Library, Manuscript 
Division, F. 214. 

Ibid., p. 111. Alex. Tolstoi, either the poet A. K. Tolstoi (d. 1875), or 
A. P. Tolstoi, Hohol’s (Gogol’s) correspondent and later Procurator-General 
of the Holy Synod. On Countess Tolstoy, daughter of the Georgian Tsarevich 
Georgii, see the unpublished memoirs of Vishnevskaia in the Lenin Library, 
Manuscript Division, M. 5682. These memoirs are an important source of 
information on Moscow religious circles in general. 

After the death of her husband in 1873, Countess Tolstoy lived as a 
virtual recluse in Moscow. Cf. “Pamiati grafini S. G. Tolstoi,” Moskovskie 
vedomosti, 199(J121), 1889 and Savva, Khronika, VIII, p. 840. 
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With the Holy Synod’s rejection of Palmer’s aggressive claims 
for intercommunion, Anglicans began to come to Russia less with 
goals of intercommunion, than as passive and sympathetic students 
of a kindred religious tradition. Typical of these individuals is the 
scholar-divine, A. P. Stanley (d. 1891), who made two trips to 
Russia. The first of those journeys took place in Summer, 1857, only 
two short years after Russia and Great Britain had faced each other 
as enemies in the Crimean War. Stanley made many excursions in 
the company of two Russians, S. N. Urusov and a “Michael Sukatin.” 
One of the first places they visited was the Trinity Monastery, where 
Stanley reports: 

we rose at 7, and went at once to see the Prior. He is a tall, 
handsome man of about 60, Anthony [Medvedev, d. 1876, 

E. K.] by name. ... He took us all over the Monastery him¬ 
self; they then announced that a carriage and horses were 
prepared to take us to the more distant establishments in 
which we drove for about four miles. He loaded me with 
presents—books, pictures, etc.—and when I thanked him and 
said that I was afraid I should be plundering the convent, 
as if I had been a Pole, he caught me in his arms and em¬ 
braced me with such enthusiasm that my companions 
thought I should be smothered.^^ 

Rowland E. Prothero, The Life and Correspondence of Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D. D. Late Dean of Westminster, I (London: John Murray, 1893), 
pp. 521-522. M. M. Sukhotin (d. 1881), Candidate in Law, Moscow University 
(1846); judge in Moscow Criminal Court; founder of the Moscow branch 
of the Society for the Propagation of Religious Ethical Books; member of the 
Society of the Lovers of Religious Enlightenment, and, with his brother, Feodor, 
its representative at the Bonn Conference (1875). Wrote: “Pis’ma iz Anglii,” 
Moskovskie Vedomosti, 43-4, 1859; “Stanlei,” Pravoslavnoe Obozrenie (hence¬ 
forth PO), 7:328-67, 1862; “Iz putevykh zametok ob Anglii,” PC, 

1862; “Iz sovremennogo byta Anglikanskoi tserkvi,” PO, 12:463-76, 1865; 
7:248-61, 1866; 1:9, 55-68, 1868; 2:269-84, 1870; “Anglikanskaia konvokatsiia,” 
PO, 2:260-82, 1869; “Bill ob imushchestvakh Irlandskoi tserkvi,” PO, 7:83-91, 
1869; “Poseshchenie Anglii arkhiepiskopom Siry i Teniosa,” PO, 8, 12:269-73, 
1870; “Obriadovoe raznoglasie Anglikanskoi tserkvi,” ChOLDP, 3, 1876. 

F. M. Sukhotin (d. 1889), soldier, civil servant, philanthropist, and head, 
1865-7, of the Dukhovno-Uchebnoe Upravlenie of the Holy Synod. 

S. M. Sukhotin was the eldest of the three brothers. Stanley is in error 
(Prothero, II, 439) when he speaks of only two brothers. 

Urusov began his career in 1833 as a civil servant in the chancery of the 
Moscow Military Governor-General, D. V. Golitsyn. In 1836 he received a 
certificate from the University; in 1838 he served as an official of the Second 
Section of the Imperial Chancellery and between 1846-55 as acting Chief 
Secretary of the Eighth Department of the Senate. In 1855 he worked as an 
official of the Ober-Procurator’s Division of the Senate, and in 1859 as Director 
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In the evening Stanley was taken to the Academy, where he had a 
lengthy conversation with the Rector and Professors P. S. Kazanskii 
(d. 1878), and A. V. Gorskii (d. 1875). 

First they began upon me, and begged me to explain the con¬ 
stitution of the University of Oxford. I did it partly by taking 
the Troitzka as a parallel. They were perfectly attentive. 

I made the Professor expound his course of Ecclesiastical 
History and the Head [Rector, E.K.] his course of Pastoral 
Theology. This led to a long discussion on confession and 
pictures [icons, E.K.]; then questions from him about the 
Fast-day services, which gave me an opportunity of telling 
him about Woodall’s commendation of the Imperial family 
to the prayers of the congregation. It was hard work, as you 
may suppose, in French. But there was something so 
stimulating, almost touching in their extreme pleasure and 
eagerness (they had never been out of Russia, probably not 
even to Petersburg) in making the most of this novel oppor¬ 
tunity, that it was impossible not to be warmed by it in 
return. [Stanley left the Monastery that evening and returned 
to Moscow. E.K.] At 6 A.M. we called on Mouravieff to 
give an account of our proceedings.^® 

Stanley also attended several services at which Philaret officiated, 
and his observations, when distilled of the appreciative comments 
about the aesthetic beauty of the clerical vestments and ritual, are 
revealing. He first describes Philaret’s ministrations in the Cathedral 
of the Dormition: 

His transparent, aged features looked as if they were far 
above any outward thing; even when the comb of two inches 
broad was presented to him to draw through the outstanding 
flakes of his hair and beard there was such a simplicity that 
it was impossible to take offense.^® 

of the Religious Educational Administration of the Synod, and a member of 
the Main Directorate for Censorship; in 1864 Deputy Procurator-General of 
the Synod, Senator and Acting Head of the Second Department of the Imperial 
Chancellery; in 1865 State Secretary; 1867-81 the head of the Second Division 
of the Imperial Chancellery; 1872-82 Chairman of the Department of Laws 
of the State Council (biographical information taken from Brodskii, Parizh- 
skie pis'ma protoiereia Iosif a Vasilevicha Vasileva k Ober-Prokuroram Sviatei- 
shego Sinoda s 1846 po 1867 gg. (Petrograd: 1915). 

Ibid., I, 521; also cf. his second visit in 1874, II, 442. P. S. Kazanskii 
was a prolific historian. A. V. Gorskii was later consecrated by Philaret to the 
priesthood while remaining celibate; he later served as Rector of the Moscow 
Theological Academy. 

Ibid., p. 527. 
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On another occasion Stanley observed Philaret as the main 
celebrant in a Deum commemorating the first anniversary of the 
coronation of Alexander II. Philaret’s concelebrants were Innocent 
(1. E. Popov-Veniaminov, d. 1871) and Evgenii (A. F. Kazantsev, 
d. 1871).^^ 

Considerable excitement prevailed [Stanley tells us] when 
a desk was erected on the platform in front of the screen 
and Philaret himself advanced to preach. There was not 
the slightest intimation of discontent at this unexpected 
prolongation of a service already sufficiently long. On the 
contrary, a universal murmur ran around the official circle: 

“Le Metropolitain va precher lui-meme.” All the high per¬ 
sonages pressed round and bent forward, hand above ear, 
to catch every word, and a death-like silence pervaded 
the whole church. 

There stood the old man in his long white cowl. The paper 
was spread out before him, and he turned over the leaves, 
but he scarcely looked at them. At first his voice hardly rose 
above a whisper, but gradually rose sufficiently distinct for 
a few words to reach even my ears. It was a very fine sight 
certainly, and one of which the Russian church might well 
be proud—Philaret himself, at the age of seventy-six, com¬ 
manding this breathless attention and admiration from a 
congregation consisting chiefly of men. [. . .] 

The sermon lasted for about a quarter of an hour. I could 
see by the faces of those round me and by the gestures of 
old Philaret himself how striking it was. He described the 
scene of this day last year—the magnificent assemblage, the 
splendour, the summer sun pouring his rays through the 
Cathedral windows, the Emperor and Empress high on 
their exalted throne, full of grandeur, yet full also of humi¬ 
lity, for the whole service was nothing else but a prostration 
of the highest earthly power before the God of Gods—the 

Evgenii was a contemporary of Philaret’s at the Trinity Seminary, and 
in 1804 was appointed a teacher and Prefect of the Bethany Seminary. He was 
later appointed Assistant Professor and Inspector in the Petersburg Theological 
Academy. In 1810 Evgenii returned to the Trinity Seminary and in 1814 was 
appointed Rector of the Moscow Theological Academy and Administrator of 
the Zaikonospasskii Monastery. In 1817 he was appointed head of the Donskoi 
Monastery and given a eoncurrent appointment to the Synodal Office and 
Censorship Committee. In rapid succession he served in the Kursk (1818), 
Pskov (1822), Tobolsk (1825), Riazan (1831), and laroslavl (1837-53) bish¬ 
oprics. 
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consecration, the Communion. Then, suddenly changing 
his tone: “But do not suppose that the grace of the corona¬ 
tion, however great, is sufficient to enable a sovereign to 
make his people happy and holy without their concurrence. 

It is for you to follow out this ceremony, to co-operate with 
this grace; I need not argue it by text of Scripture: I appeal 
to your reason and common sense whether it is not so.” 

Stanley’s description of his parting with Sukhotin is of particular 
interest because it gave the latter an opportunity to express some of 
his ideas on the role of Russian Orthodoxy. According to Sukhotin, 
Orthodoxy is an institution which 

has never entered into those [religious, E.K,] controversies, 
which has stood firm on the basis of the early centuries 
before they rose, which has the deeply-rooted idea of the 
fixed and stable character of the ancient traditions, without 
the slightest tendency to proselytise. . . “You must not take 
those you have seen for an average specimen [Stanley had 
made a remark to Sukhotin about the great religiosity of 
the Moscow laity. E.K.] It would not be so at Petersburg... 

Yet there is a truth also, thank God, in what you have seen.” 
“There are those among us who believe” (and his eyes 
ghstened, and his cheeks glowed, and his hands were clasped 
as he said it)—“who believe that Russia has received a 
precious treasure in the religious Faith which has been given 
to her. . . God grant that she may keep it. . . Yet I often 
doubt and fear we shall not rather be shipwrecked on the 
wrath of God. . . And I think, with fear whether there will 
be found the ten righteous men.” .. . “Not in the least [was 
Sukhotin fearful of intellectual questioning in Germany, 

E. K. ] if we are but true to ourselves. We have no difficulty 
in entering into the thoughts and feelings of others. We are 
only too able and ready to do it. But it is no new thing to us, 
and though the clergy may be unequal, in their present state 
to meet the case, the laity are not and the Eastern Church 
thanks be to God, has never ruled that the clergy alone have 
the right to teach."^® 

The vitality of Orthodoxy in Moscow made a deep impression on 
Stanley, yet it did disturb him to realize that this religious fervor was 

Prothero, op cit., p. 527 
/Wd., 1,532-3. 
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. .for the most part so little directed against the moral evils of the 
country.” 

Stanley returned to Russia in January, 1874 as Dean of 
Westminster Abbey and personal chaplain to the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Alfred Emest-Albert, Duke of Saks Coburg-Gotha, who had come 
to marry Alexander II’s daugher, the Grand Duchess Maria. On the 
very day of his arrival, Stanley met with the daughter of the impor¬ 
tant statesman D. N. Bludov, Antonia (d. 1891), a prominent Ortho¬ 
dox laywoman. According to Stanley, Bludova was . .one of the 
ancient ladies of the Court, speaking English down to its very depths. 
She first spoke to Augusta and Lady Emma, and then turning to me 
said, ‘As for you, you are an old friend. The French say, “Un livre 
est une epitre ecrite a des amis inconnus.” I am one of those unknown 
friends who know you by your books, and by all I have heard of you 
from Philaret and from Prince Urusoff,’ & c. . . . She had put in my 
room a beautiful little picture of Philaret to greet me.” On the fol¬ 
lowing day Dean Stanley had an audience with the Emperor who “at 
first . . . spoke in English, of my former visit, and my knowledge of 
Philaret.” 

Stanley accompanied the imperial party to Moscow where he 
had the opportunity to visit, albeit briefly, with acquaintances he made 
during his former trip. During a Deum service sung in the Assump¬ 
tion Cathedral (January 24/February 5) “the church was entirely 
filled, strange to say, not only with grandees, but with very humble 
middle-class, and peasants. It was a touching and splendid sight, such 
as could be seen in no other country but this. As regards the outward 
show of religion in general, I do not wonder at their thinking all the 
other Churches pagan in comparison.” 

In 1863 individuals who were in sympathy with the ideals of 
the Oxford Movement and concerned with the issue of reunion be¬ 
tween the Anglican and Orthodox churches founded the first of many 

533. 

Prothero, II, 426-7. 

“ Ibid,, 427. 

Ibid,, II, 439. After his return to England, Stanley was to write his 
“Recollections of Philaret, Archbishop and Metropolitan of Moscow,” Mac¬ 
millans Magazine, 17:273-8, N, 1867-Apr. 1868; 18:192, My 1868-0 1868. 
Despite the fact that a good deal of the information in this article is based on 
Stanley’s own experience, it also owes much to E. Popov, the Russian chaplain 
in London. 

See the Russian commentary on Stanley’s writings as expressed in “Slovo 
chuzhezemnoe o Filarete, metropolite moskovskom” and in “Vospominaniia 
Stanleia o Moskovskom mitropolite Filarete,” Tserkovnyi Vestnik, 17, 1875; 
also “Vospominaniia Vestminsterskogo dekana Stanleia o pokoinom mitropolite 
Filarete,” Moskovskie EparkhiaVnye Vedomosii, 14:126-29, 1875. 
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organizations designed to encourage the study of the Eastern churches 
and promote steps towards reunion. Among the founders of this 
Eastern Churches Association were the scholar-divine, J. M. Neale 
(d. 1866), G. Williams, and H. P. Lidden.^^ The Episcopal Church in 
America manifested similar goals by establishing a Russo-Greek Com¬ 
mittee. In 1864 J. Freeman Young, since 1855 Curate at Trinity 
Church and Secretary of this Committee, visited Russia in hope of 
promoting intercommunion, and engaged Philaret in some rather 
sophisticated debate on the problem of transubstantiation." 

One of Philaret’s most distinguished visitors during his last year 
as Metropolitan was the Primate of the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
the Bishop of Moray, Ross and Caithress, R. Eden (d. 1886). Eden 
was accompanied (May 29) to the Trinity Podvor'e Compound by 
Count E. V. Putiatin (“Count Poutiatine”).®® After a discussion of 

Neale was the author of a History of the Holy Eastern Church, 2 parts. 
The third was published posthumously by G. Williams in 1873. Neale received 
some icons and a service book inscribed by Philaret with the benediction 
"God’s blessing be on all those who study the Ancient Liturgies and rites of 
the Church in preparation for the future union of the churches.” See 
A. G. Lough, The Influence of John Mason Neale (London: S.P.C.K. 1962), 
p. 124. 

G. Williams (d. 1873) was chaplain at St. Petersburg (1844/45) and 
famous for his publication (1868) of the correspondence between the Non- 
Juring Bishops and the Eastern Patriarchs. He travelled again to Russia in 
1860. 

®®A search for Young’s archives at Trinity Parish (New York), the 
General Theological Seminary (New York), the Church Historical Society 
(Austin, Texas), and the diocesan archives of Florida, where Young became 
Bishop in 1867, have proved fruitless. 

Young’s visit provoked the following, telegraphic comments in S. M. Su- 
khotin’s diary (26 March 1864): 

"He has great sympathy to our church. Evidently the Anglicans acknowl¬ 
edge all the sacraments. His stories about the Negro-slaves who, according to 
him are not at all as persecuted as Beecher-Stow states. An aristocratic sense 
is well developed among the Americans; there is in America a high life, which 
does not even wish to be acquainted with the money aristocracy. His stories 
about the dictatorial inclinations of General Freeman. The piety of General 
Lee.—^Young spoke twice with metropolitan Philaret, in the presence of the 
vicars. They reviewed the 39 articles of the Anglican church, which recognizes 
the sacraments of baptism, eucharist and holy orders (sacraments), and calls 
the others mysteries. Although they received Young well in Petersburg, the 
members of the Synod did not give any written answer to the epistle of Anglican 
Bishops. The Metropolitan gave Young five questions to which their congrega¬ 
tion will probably answer. Their desire to establish a Russian church in New 
York with a liturgy in English will probably not be brought to fruition. We 
do not know how to attract people, we only throw them off.” ("Iz pamiatnykh 
tetradei,” Russkii Arkhiv, 250, 1894). 

Putiatin was a Naval officer, diplomat, and conservative Minister of 
National Education (1861), who spent a good deal of time in England on 
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the Anglican sacraments, Eden reports Philaret as having remarked 
of the movement towards reunion between the two churches: 

The Bishops and the learned men on either side may be able 
to reconcile the differences between the Eastern and the 
Anglican churches, but the difficulty will be with the people. 

On my replying that I thought the difficulty on our side 
would arise from the same quarter, for that, from ignorance 
as to the doctrine and discipline of the Eastern Church, an 
opinion very generally prevailed amongst the people in 
England that the Eastern Church was much the same as the 
Roman, and that the people of England generally had a very 
strong feeling against the Roman Church, his Eminence re¬ 
plied, “If the people of England think that the Eastern 
Church is like the Roman, I am not surprised that they 
should entertain a strong feeling against it.” 

Evidently Eden was greatly pleased with the reception accorded 
him by Philaret, for he remarked that: 

There is not, I believe, in the whole Russian Empire a man 
more venerated or more justly and universally beloved 
than the venerable Philaret. Gentle, humble, and pious, 
simple in his mode of life, he gives away in charity almost 
the whole of his large income. The schools he has instituted 
at the Troitza Monastery for the elementary education of 
the poor, for their instruction in many useful trades and 
other occupations, as well as for the promotion of the 
higher arts, will constitute an imperishable memorial of 
the wisdom, the charity and the large-heartedness of this 
noble Metropolitan.®® 

The Primus also called on (May 30) the aristocratic Leonid 

various missions. Some of his adventures in the Far East are described in 
Goncharov’s Fregaia Pallady. Putiatin’s correspondence with Philaret for 
1860-62 was published in Khristianskoe Chtenie, XI, 1899. 

An A. S. Putiatin, interestingly enough, was a correspondent of Edinaia 
Tserkov and published an account of the canonization of St. Serafim of Sarov. 
After his death his wife Maria nee Princess Koudachev (d. 1967) became a 
nun under the name of Mother Serafima. See “Sarovskie Torzhestva 1903 Goda,” 
ETs, 1 (7-9): 9-14, Jl-8, 1953. 

R. Eden, Impressions of a Recent Visit to Russia, a letter to C, Massing^ 
herd on Intercommunion with the Eastern Orthodox Church (London: Riving- 
tons, 1867), pp. 10-11. 

** Ibid, 
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(L. V. Krasnopevkov, d. 1877), Bishop of Dmitrovsk, the first Vicar 
of the Moscow Eparchy who: 

invited a charming young person to meet me, Count Alexis 
Bobrinskoy, who spoke English as well and fluently as any 
Englishman. Bishop Leonidas seemed to take the same in¬ 
terest in the subject of reunion as those whom I had already 
met, but the chief point of interest to him was the history and 
condition of our Scottish Church. This subject occupied 
us nearly the whole evening. On learning that we were not 
supported, but only tolerated by the State, he was anxious 
to know how our Bishops were appointed and supported, 
and he made the most minute inquiries as to the constitution 
and working of our Diocesan, Episcopal, and General 
Synod.®® 

When H. P. Liddon (d. 1890) travelled to Russia in the Summer 
of 1867 he officially held only the prebendary of Salisbury, but already 
was recognized as one of the most persuasive preachers in the Anglican 
Church. After his appointment three years later as Canon of London’s 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and Ireland Professor of Exegesis at Oxford, he 
would also become one of Anglicanism’s most influential divines. 
Liddon was an ardent admirer of Pusey and his massive biography of 
this corypheus of the Oxford Movement is a monument both to this 
veneration and Liddon’s own scholarship. As a travelling companion 
Liddon was to choose the young mathematics Don from Christ Church, 
C. L. Dodgson (d. 1898), better known under his pseudonym of 
Lewis Carroll. The first edition of Dodgson’s The Adventures of Alice 
in Wonderland (1865) had already assured him a place in world 
letters.®® 

After having attended a liturgy in the St. Isaac’s Cathedral in 
St. Petersburg, Liddon wrote (VII. 29, 1867) as follows to the Rev. 
W. Bright: 

I cannot understand anybody coming here and saying that 
the Eastern Church is a petrifaction. Right or wrong, it is 
a vast, energetic, and most powerful body, with an evident 
hold upon the heart of the largest of the European empires; 

Ibid, 

A. V. Bobrinskii (d. 1888) worked in the Russian mission in London 
(1856-62) and in 1862 became Master of Ceremonies of the Imperial Court. 

Dodgson’s Russian Journal is published in J. F. McDermott (ed.), The 
Russian Journal and Other Selections from the Works of Lewis Carroll (N.Y.: 
E.P. Dutton, 1935). 
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indeed, a force within the limits of Russia to which I believe 
there is no moral parallel in the West.^' 

During their stay in Moscow both Liddon and Dodgson were feted 
by Leonid. This visit provoked the following letter (VII, 14, 1867) 
by Liddon to his ordinary, the Bishop of Salisbury: 

Bishop Leonide is a person of great intellectual activity; 
takes the keenest interest, for instance, in English politics, 
and was much concerned to know all that he could about 
Mr. Gladstone. He had read Renan, Strauss, etc., with great 
attention, and was very anxious to know how we, in Eng¬ 
land, dealt with the difficulties which were raised by the 
German theologians. He “thought that moral weakness of 
some sort was generally at the bottom of it. People had 
reasons for not wishing to believe.” Bishop Leonide is most 
cordial in his dispositions towards the English Church. He 
has no doubt, I think, at all about the validity of our Orders, 
and he rejoices to make the most of all points of rapproche¬ 
ment. 

He very earnestly advised me, for instance, to get the Eng¬ 
lish Church Catechism translated into Russ, with notes, 
in order to point out its fundamental agreement with the 
Orthodox doctrine. And the English Ordinal in the like 
manner. He “would endeavour to circulate these documents 
among his clergy, so that we might be better understood.” 

He entirely admitted our claim to approach the Eastern 
Churches on a distinct ground from that of the Lutherans 
and the Protestant communities in general. He gently hinted 
that our loyalty to our rule of primitive antiquity was not 
as complete either in theory or, still more, in practice, as 
might be wished; “but,” he said, “I consider the great pro¬ 
gress which unbelief is making in Europe is God’s voice 
calling Christians to unite under the banner of Christ, and 
that they may do this, to ascertain what the true teaching of 
the Church of God really is.” 

On August 12, Liddon and Dodgson were successful in obtaining 
an audience with Philaret in his spartan rooms in the Gethsemane 
Hermitage, near the Trinity-Sergius Monastery. On this occasion 

John Octavius Johnson, Life and Letters of Henry Parry Liddon (Lon¬ 
don: 1904), p. 102. 

/6fd.,p. 103. 
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Leonid served as an interpreter. While a goodly portion of the con¬ 
versation turned on matters of theology, and more especially, Phila- 
ret’s criticisms of Roman Catholicism, it also reveals some of the 
Metropolitan’s more secular interests. For example, Philaret ex¬ 
pressed his consternation to the Englishmen at the excellent recep¬ 
tion accorded the Sultan during the latter’s recent visit to England. 

“To us Eastern Christians,” he said, “it seems a national 
repudiation of the Name and Authority of Jesus Christ, 
when you thus welcome the head of a religion which is His 
great enemy and which persecutes His servants.” Of course, 

I urged that the Christianity of England was one thing and 
its Government another; that the latter was not, as in Russia, 
controlled, except in rare cases, by Christian principles; and 
that the welcome of the Sultan was dictated by considera¬ 
tions of State policy, with which Religion had absolutely 
no concern whatever. I assured him that many English 
Christians longed to see the time when Sancta Sophia at 
Constantinople would be again in the hands of the Oecu¬ 
menical Patriarch. 

He wished to know whether the University of Oxford was 
still Christian, or whether it had been deprived of its reli¬ 
gious character; and this led me into a long explanation of 
the attitude of the anti-religious Liberals.®^ 

The indefatigable Liddon, with the more blase Dodgson in tow, 
three days later visited one of the most popular shrines on the normal 
route of the Moscow pilgrim, the New Jerusalem Monastery. Seem¬ 
ingly they found this seventeenth-century architectural expression 
of Muscovy as the new Israel most fascinating: 

We saw the Church of the Holy Sepulchre thoroughly; it is 
an “exact” copy of that at Jerusalem. The dome over the 
Sepulchre is the most striking feature. Nicon, who built it, 
is buried there; and his boots, hat, saws, and other relics 
were shown to us in the sanctuary. After our dinner we had 
tea in F. Benedict’s cell with two very pleasant ladies, one of 
whom is directress of the gymnasium at Moscow. We saw 
the Imperial apartments in the convent, St. Jerome’s cave, 
the Well of Sychar, the Chapel of the Pool of Bethesda, and 
the “skit” or hermitage, in which Nicon lived while super- 

»»iWd.,pp. 104-109. 
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intending the building of the New Jerusalem monastery. 

Here was his room and his bed of straw and pillow.^^ 

Despite the fact that Liddon expressed some fears about the 
seeming lack of zeal for social amelioration among the pious Ortho¬ 
dox, his overall evaluation of Moscow Orthodoxy was also a positive 
one. Again, in a letter to the Bishop of Salisbury he wrote as follows: 

Philaret has about £ 7000 a year all of which he gives away 
except about £ 200. His life is evidently modelled on a 
sterner and grander type than we are familiar with—one 
which would, perhaps, be impossible in England, but which 
secures to the church here an unbounded influence over the 
people. 

Except perhaps in the Tyrol, I have seen nothing like it 
in the West. After the celebration of the Liturgy, for in¬ 
stance, this morning, in the Cathedral of the Assumption, 
Bishop Leonide was nearly crushed by the rush of people 
seeking to get his blessing; and this is always the case. 

When he took us to Troitska, and we appeared on the Mos¬ 
cow platform, there was a general rush of porters, stokers, 
cabdrivers, and persons in better circumstances too, to kiss 
his hand—just such a scene as might be produced in Eng¬ 
land if Mr. Peabody were to shed shillings and sixpences at 
Didcot Junction. These people have a profound belief in the 
blessings which Christ gives in His Church; although, of 
course, there are features in their expressions of this faith 
which seem very strange to us. The frequent use of the sign 
of the cross, and the devotions to the Icons, and to particular 
Icons, exceeds anything of the kind which I have seen in the 
West; but the genuine sense of God’s presence implied in 
the universal, or almost universal practice of praying when 
starting on a journey, or when passing a Church or a Bishop, 
or even when bathing, before jumping into the water, is 
very remarkable. 

Among the higher classes there is, I fear, from what Bishop 
Leonide said, just now a growing taste for Renan and books 
of that sort; but there are a great many deeply religious 
laymen in the highest ranks of Russian society—more. 


106 . 
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I should think, in proportion to the whole class than among 
ourselves; certainly more than in France and Germany... 

In the decades following Liddon’s visit to Russia, the Eastern 
Churches Association slowly became moribund. Only towards the 
end of the nineteenth century was a new generation, consisting of 
A. C. Hedlam (d. 1947), Bishop of Gloucester, W. J. Birkbeck 
(d. 1917), and S. Graham successful in reviving Western interest in 
the Eastern Churches. One sign of this renewed interest was the for¬ 
mation in 1906 of the Anglican and Eastern Churches Union, among 
whose members were Popham Blyth, Bishop of Jerusalem, A. Riley, 
F. W. Puller (d, 1938). S.S.J.E., W. Wakeford, H. J. Finas-Clinton 
(d. 1959), and John Birkbeck. Birkbeck was an excellent linguist, 
fluent in Russian, and a prolific writer.^® This Norfolk gentleman 
travelled to Russia many times, but certainly one of his more memo¬ 
rable trips took place in 1896 when he served as companion to the 
Archbishop of York, Maclagalen. Upon arriving in Moscow, Birk¬ 
beck writes: 

On the platform we were met by Prince Shirinski-Shik- 
matoff, Procurator of the Moscow Department of the Holy 
Synod, and my old friend Father Triphon (Prince Turkesta- 
noff), the brother-in-law of General Boutourline, who was 
formerly Military Attache at the Russian Embassy in Lon¬ 
don and has so many friends in England. Father Triphon is 
now a monk in priest’s orders at the great Donskoi Monas¬ 
tery, where he has charge of an excellent school for the sons 
of the clergy, conducted on semi-monastic principles, some¬ 
what analogous to those of our own collegiate foundations.®^ 

108-109. 

Birkbeck was responsible for translating A. I. Bulgakov’s History of 
Anglican Orders, V. A. Sokolov’s The Hierarchy and the Anglican Episcopal 
Church, and wrote the following original works: The Idea of a National Church, 
The Reunion of Christendom, Hindrances to Christian Unity, A Russian Mission 
to the Mohammedans, Cardinal Vaughan and the Russian Church, Possibilities 
of Intercommunion with the Holy Orthodox Eastern Church. The handwritten 
register of Birkbeck’s library is held by the Bodleian Library, Oxford (8 pp.). 

®^Athelstan Riley (ed.), Birkbeck and the Russian Church, containing 
essays and articles by the late W. J. Birkbeck, M.A., F.S.A., written in the 
years 1888-1915. Being a continuation of Russia and the English Church, 
Vol. I (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1917), 

pp. 127-128. 

A. A. Shirinskii-Shikmatov served as the successor (1894-1904) to 
A. N. Shishkov as head of the Moscow Synodal Office, was a historian of 
church art and close supporter of the painters Vasnetsov and Nestorov. 
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Birkbeck then accompanied the Archbishop on a series of courtesy 
visits, including ones to the Metropolitan of Moscow, Sergei (Liapi- 
devskii, d. 1891)*^® Later, in the company of Trifon and “Michael 
Sverbeoff,” they visited the Trinity-Sergius Monastery and its Archi¬ 
mandrite, Paul In Paul’s chambers they found Archimandrite Nikon 
(N. I. Rozhdestvenskii) 

, . . famous throughout Russia as the originator and editor 
of the “Trinity Leaflets,” a series of religious tracts upon 
every conceivable subject, written in the simplest language 
for the use of the common people. He started this great un¬ 
dertaking eleven years ago in a very small way, the late Prior 
Leonidas having given him five roubles (about 11 s.) in 
order to print a tract to distribute amongst the pilgrims who 
came to the Lavra. The success of this first attempt was such 
that the experiment was repeated, and now the results are 
seen in a great printing press in the Lavra, from which more 
than eighty million of these leaflets have been distributed in 
all parts of the empire as well as some twenty million sacred 
pictures.®* 

During the first half of the nineteenth century the Shirinskii-Shikhmatov princes 
played a visible role in Russia’s literary and political life. Platon was a Minister 
of Education under Nicholas I, while his younger brother, S. A. (d. 1837), 
later known under his monastic name of Anikita, was a religious poet and 
writer of Alexander I’s reign. 

See the interesting Spisok s svoeruchnykh putevykh zapisok ieromonakha 
Anikita . . . v 1834, 1835 i 1836 g.g. in the Lenin Library, Manuscript Division, 
F. 96/31 [M. 2640]. 

®®On Sergii see the memoirs of A. N. L’vov “Kniazi Tserkvi,” Krasnyi 
Arkhiv, and the short biography published in his necrology by I.F. in Russkoe 
Obozrenie, 49 (2); 918-19, 1892. 

Sergii’s career before 1860 was almost entirely connected with the Moscow 
Theological Academy. In 1860 he was appointed Bishop of Kursk and Belgorod, 
and then appointed to Kazan, Kishenev and Kherson. 

Riley, op cit., pp. 144-45. 

The Prior Leonidas referred to by Birkbeck is the historian Archiman¬ 
drite Leonid (Kavelin). 

From the memoirs of N. P. Rozanov (d. 1941) “Vtoroe Soslovie,” Lenin 
Library, Manuscript Division F. 250 (2/8), 1. 189 we learn that the son of 
the famous “apostate** L. A. Tikhomirov became a monk under Nikon’s 
influence, and that I. V. Arsen’ev, the son of V. S., was one of the more important 
contributors to Troitskie Listki. 

The manuscripts of Nikon’s diaries are probably located somewhere in 
F. 303, Rukopisnyi Otdel, Lenin Library. The following list of his works is 
taken from one of the most comprehensive library card catalogues in the 
Soviet Union: 

(1) Moi Dnevniki, 1 issues. (Sergiev Posad, 1914-16) 
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“Yesterday morning,” Birkbeck wrote to his wife on January 26/ 
February 7, 1896, “1 went to a great establishment of a sort of order 
of Sisters of Mercy, founded by Princess Shakhofisky. It was the 
33rd anniversary of their foundation, and there are more than one 
hundred of them. They have orphanages, almshouses, homes for 
idiots, hospitals and every kind of thing.” Again to his wife he writes 
on January 30/February 11 that ‘T went to lunch yesterday with 
a M. and Madame Katkoff. She has taught the peasants in the village 
at their country place to weave stuffs, and she has sent you a plaid 
shawl which they have made in imitation of a Scotch pattern, which I 
hope will rejoice your heart.” Before leaving Russia the Archbishop 
and Birkbeck were invited to stay at the home of N. Meshcherskii 
and his family at Dughino, Smolensk guberniia, Sychevnkii uezd. 

Birkbeck’s remarks about the work of individuals like Shakhov- 
skaia are corroborated by the more rhetorical travelogue of S. Graham. 
Graham visited Moscow in the first decade of the twentieth century 
and describes a convent founded in 1909 in the Zamoskvorech'e, on 
the BoVshaia Ordinka, by Elisaveta Fedorovna (d. 1918), sister of 
the Tsarina and widow of the assassinated (1905) Sergei Aleksandro¬ 
vich. Graham states: 

The Grand Duchess is the abbess and there are about a 
hundred sisters. Every one is young, every one is active. 

No woman over forty can enter the sisterhood, no one also 
who is weak physically or likely to be unable to perform 
the arduous labours for and among the poor which the sisters 
impose upon themselves. 

The convent combines in its ideal the imitation of both 
Martha and Mary. Each sister dedicates herself to “God 
and her neighbour.” She would sit at Jesus’ feet like Mary 
and be occupied with many things like Martha. But certainly 
the idea of Martha and service stands first in their minds. 
Their religion is the religion of good deeds. They visit, 

(2) Na Novom Afone. Dnevnik iz Troitskogo Slova, (Sergiev Posad, 
1911),40 pp. 

(3) Na dobruiu pamiaf o nezabvennom sotrudnike. (Moscow, 1899) 

(4) Smert* gr, L. N. Tolstogo. (Sergiev Posad, 1911) 

(5) Sarovskaia **paskha*\ Vpechatleniia uchastnika v torzhestvakh, (Ser¬ 
giev Posad, 1904) 

(6) Nuzhdy sovremennogo russkogo monashestva. (St. Petersburg, 1909) 

■‘®Rose Catherine Birkbeck, Life and Letters of W. /. Birkbeck, M, A,, 
FS,A. (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1922), p. 146. 

Ibid, Katkoff—son of the important publicist, M. N, Katkov. 
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clothe, comfort, heal the poor, and all but work miracles, 
flowers springing in their footsteps where they go. They 
receive and consider thousands of letters and beggars.^* 

[. ..] There is a large picture [by Nestorov, E. K,], the whole 
width of the church, a presentment of Holy Russia at the 
margin of a birch forest; plains and folding valleys and up¬ 
lands and broad acres in the distance. In the foreground 
bright green grass thick with purple labiate and yellow 
rattray, an opening in the forest, delicate silver birches on 
each side and tiny pine trees, seedlings of pine trees. In the 
opening all manner of characteristic Russian “poor folk” 
gazing, praying, kneeling, crying. For a haloed Christ stands 
among the birch trees and receives all who will come to Him. 

The Russian peasant believes that Christ wanders on his 
road— 

the heavenly King 
Our mother Russia came to bless 
And through our land went wandering; 
and he is quite right, believing that. The thought, almost 
by itself, constitutes the idea of “Holy Russia.” 

The travel accounts we have discussed are interesting from several 
perspectives. The quality which is perhaps most striking in them all 
is the deep sympathy they evince towards the Orthodox Church. 
Almost to a man these individuals were the products of a tradition 
of High Anglicanism, and, even more specifically, sympathizers of 
the Oxford Movement. But sympathy presupposes that these indi¬ 
viduals felt some kinship with the people and phenomena they en¬ 
countered and this brings to the fore the rather important question 
of the “Moscow friends” of these travellers. While it is not sur¬ 
prising that the largest number of “friends” included clergy and 
individuals connected with the religious establishment, it is important 
to recognize that the travellers were received by other members of 
Muscovite society. Included in their number were persons from the 
highest ranks of the Russian elite, as well as the civil service and 
intelligentsia. All of these are pictured in the travel literature as having 

The Way of Martha and the Way of Mary (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1915), p. 163. 

On the Grand Duchess also see N. Valueva-Arsen’eva, “Velikaia Kniaginia 
Elizaveta Fedorovna,” Novik, 1:23-30, 1963. 

Ibid., p. 164-165, The Shakhovskaia in question is Natalia Borisovna; 
the name of the “order”, the Aleksandrovskaia community of the Sisters of 
Mercy, “ Comforter of my Sadness” {Utoli moia pechali). Cf. Savva, Khronika, 

Vm, p. 654, 
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an interest and involvement with religious issues. Thus, in reading the 
British travelogues with close attention to the Moscow friends we 
receive a fresh look at what might be termed the Russian Orthodox 
renaissance of the second half of the nineteenth century. This is not 
the place to deal in great detail with the various ramifications of this 
renaissance in the daily manifestations of Orthodox belief {bytovoe 
pravoslavie), learning, and belles-lettres. Here we might simply make 
the observation that the number of personages who participated in 
this movement is considerably larger than the few “lay theologians” 
whom we have traditionally included in our roster of characters. If 
nothing else, our review of sources seems to indicate that much work 
is yet to be done in our study of nineteenth-century Russian religious 
life in its European setting.'^^ 


“^Here I have not dealt with the interesting question of the perception 
of Orthodoxy on the part of the resident Anglican chaplains of the nineteenth 
century. Despite the fact that materials on this topic seem to be far more 
scattered, more work seems to have been done, at least for the eighteenth 
century by A. G. Cross and others. During the nineteenth century there are 
also a number of individuals whose careers are worth studying. For example, 
R. W. Blackmore, chaplain to the British Factory in Kronshtadt during the 
1820’s-40’s, did a good deal to foster a knowledge of Russian Orthodoxy in 
the West through his competent translations of some key documents like the 
Catechisms of Philaret, translated in his Doctrine of the Russian Church (1845), 
and the sermons of Philaret, It was probably Blackmore who was responsible 
for translating Philaret’s “A Sermon for Christmas,” Christian Remembrancer, 
2(Jl'D):51-55, 1845. Blackmore also translated the complementary History of 
the Russian Church (1843) by A. N. Murav’ev. 
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Sergius Bulgakov and the Theology of 
Divine Wisdom 


Barbara Newman 


Of all the distinguished churchmen exiled by the Bolshevik 
regime, there are few whose thought deserves greater interest, or has 
received less, than Fr. Sergius Bulgakov (1871-1944).^ This prodigal 
son, who began his career as a Marxist professor of economics, 
gradually returned to the Church as Russia moved closer to Marxism, 
and in 1918, at the age of 47, entered the Orthodox priesthood. Five 
years later, he paid the price of banishment for his faith. Upon leaving 
Russia he headed first to Constantinople, where he visited Hagia 
Sophia; and in 1925 became Dean of the Russian Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Academy at Paris. There, in the intervals left him by a busy 
schedule of teaching, pastoral care, and ecumenical work, he developed 
a theology which, he claimed, was inspired by the “last, silent revela¬ 
tion of the Greek genius, bequeathed to the ages, concerning Sophia, 
the Wisdom of God.”" 

More directly, this Russian “sophiology” was sparked by Vladi¬ 
mir Soloviev (1853-1900), a philosopher who mingled patristic doc¬ 
trine with German idealism in a system animated, from first to last, 
by a mystical devotion to the figure of Sophia.® That devotion, however, 
was not without gnostic and erotic overtones. Fr. Bulgakov, together 
with his colleague Fr. Pavel Florensky (1882-1943),^ sought to place 
the doctrine of Sophia in an irreproachably Orthodox context. He 

^ For a concise biography see Nicholas 2^rnov, The Russian Religious 
Renaissance of the Twentieth Century (New York: Harper, 1963), pp. 138-50. 

* Sergius Bulgakov, The Wisdom of God: A Brief Summary of Sophiology 
(London: Williams & Norgate, 1937), p, 14. This work will henceforth be 
cited in the text as “WG.” 

®See his Russia and the Universal Churchy 1889, trans. H. Rees (London: 
Bles, 1948); D. Str6mooukhoff, Vladimir Soloviev et son oeuvre messianique 
(Paris, 1935); and especially the mystical poem “Three Meetings,” trans. Ralph 
Koprince, in The Silver Age of Russian Culture, ed. Carl and Ellendea Proffer 
(Ann Arbor: Ardis, 1971), pp. 128-34. 

^ Pavel Florensky, La Colonne et le fondement de la verite: Essai d'une 
iheodicie orthodoxe en douze lettres (1914), trans. Constantin Andronikof 
(Lausanne: Editions I’Age d’Homme, 1975). 
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saw himself not as an innovator, but as one who came “to sweep away 
the dust of ages and to decipher the sacred script, to reinstate the 
tradition of the Church, in this instance all but broken, as a living 
tradition” (WG, 18). This hopeful claim, in light of contemporary 
events, opens a new perspective on Fr. Bulgakov and the movement 
he represents. It is a claim to continuity in the face of radical change; 
for after the “Third Rome” had fallen, the Great Church in captivity 
turned to the crowning symbol of the Second—the Great Church of 
Byzantium—for renewal. 

The hierarchy, however, did not take kindly to this development. 
In 1935 Sergius, Metropolitan of Moscow, issued an ukase con¬ 
demning Fr. Bulgakov’s teaching, and the Synod at Karlovcy pro¬ 
nounced it heretical.^ These condemnations called forth a storm of 
controversy, and their force was eventually mitigated, although the 
charge of heresy was not withdrawn. But since Fr. Bulgakov’s death 
in 1944, his theological works have been virtually ignored. Only the 
first two volumes of his trilogy, The Divine Wisdom and Godmanhood, 
have been translated (into French).® Although the author was a 
founding member of the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, and 
even published a summa of his doctrine in English for the Anglican 
Church, he has been almost totally neglected by English theologians 
and scholars/ The present article is an attempt to remedy that defect. 

Our purpose is, first of all, to set forth the salient points of 
Fr. Bulgakov’s doctrine concerning Sophia, with a view to evaluating 
his orthodoxy and the charges against him. Secondly, by way of back¬ 
ground but with no pretense to completeness, we will sketch a broad 
outline of the theme of Divine Wisdom in the Orthodox tradition. 
The “mysterious and elusive symbolism” to which Fr. Bulgakov refers, 
alluding to sophianic icons and liturgies, must be set beside the less 
mysterious but more influential patristic background if we wish to 
understand this little-known tradition. 

The sophianic viewpoint embraces both theology proper, the 
doctrine of God, and economy, the doctrine of God in and for the 

®The documents can be found in O Sofii, Premudrosti Bozhiej (Paris, 
1935) and Novoe uchenie o Sofii Premudrosti Bozhiej (Sofia, 1935). For a 
detailed history of this affair see Dom C. Lialine, “Le Debat Sophiologique,” 
Irenikon (1936),pp. 168-206,328-29, and 704-05. 

*La Sagesse Divine et la Theanthropie, trans. Constantin Andronikof: 
I, Du Verbe Incarne (Agnus Dei), and II, Le Paraclet (Paris: Aubier, 1943 
and 1946). These works will be cited in the text as “1” and *‘II.” The third and 
final volume, untranslated, is Nevesta Agncha (The Bride of the Lamb) (Paris: 
YMCA Press, 1945). 

^ One exception is Evgeny Lam pert. The Divine Realm (London: Faber, 
1944), a consistent development of Fr. Bulgakov’s thought. 
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world. It is this latter that is most characteristic of Fr. Bulgakov’s 
concerns: 

Anyone who has visited the church of St. Sophia in 
Constantinople and fallen under the spell of that which it 
reveals, will find himself permanently enriched by a new 
apprehension of the world in God, that is, of the Divine 
Sophia .. , An ocean of light pours in from above and dom¬ 
inates the whole space below—it enchants, convinces, as 
it seems to say: I am in the world and the world is in me .. . 
Heaven stoops toward earth; the world is not only a world 
in itself, it is also the world in God, and God abides not 
only in heaven but also on earth with man. (WG, 13, 34) 

This statement, despite its aesthetic flavor, is meant to bear its full 
theological weight. But since the import of "'the world in God” de¬ 
pends on the doctrine of God, we must begin at the beginning. 


The Divine Sophia and the Trinity 

The catholic faith, in the words of the Athanasian Creed, is to 
acknowledge one God in Trinity and Trinity in unity, neither con¬ 
founding the persons nor dividing the substance. “For there is one 
Person of the Father, another of the Son, and another of the Holy 
Spirit. But one is the Godhead of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, equal the glory, the majesty co-eternal.” To the divine 
nature (ousia) so described, the one substance of the three persons, 
Fr. Bulgakov gives the name of Sophia. 

It is of Sophia that he writes, “the tri-hypostatic God possesses 
His nature as the tri-unique and uni-trinitarian act of love of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, the unique nature of three hypo¬ 
stases” (I, 20). Implied in this definition is the patristic concept of 
perichoresis, the co-inherence or indwelling of the divine persons in 
one another. Because God is Love, His nature can be conceived as 
the active and dynamic interchange of divine love between the per¬ 
sons, who are wholly transparent to each other. Again, because “God 
is light, and in Him is no darkness at all” (I Jn. 1:5), there can be 
nothing opaque or unrealized in the divine nature, nothing which is 
not fully manifest in and for each of the three hypostases. God in 
His essence, for Fr. Bulgakov, is not the God of the Neo-Platonists, 
but the living and personal God of the Bible. Sophia, conceived as 
the essence of divine life, is thus “the world of God existing in God 
and for God, eternal and uncreated, whereby God lives in the Holy 
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Trinity” (I, 23). She is the living unity of the Three who are One 
and “the whole fullness of deity,” the Pleroma. This approach to 
the ousia as “divine world” or Pleroma is a way of describing the total 
self-revelation of God the Father through the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, under the aspect of all-embracing oneness. “The divine Sophia, 
then, is none other than the nature of God, His ousia, not only in the 
sense of power and of depth, but in the sense of content bursting forth, 
oi All-Unity^ (1,22). 

Although theologians have traditionally spoken of the ousia in 
abstract and, most often, apophatic terms, Fr. Bulgakov will not 
tolerate any suggestion of the impersonal in his doctrine of God. At 
this point, therefore, he faces a dilemma: either accept the “com¬ 
promise” of an impersonal essence or allow Sophia to become a 
fourth hypostasis, as it were, and so vitiate the whole trinitarian 
dogma. Significantly, he at first chose the latter alternative.® But in 
response to vigorous criticism, he corrected and refined his doctrine 
by developing the notion of “hypostaseity” (ipostasnost) This term, 
as applied to the divine Sophia, denotes a Being which is not hypo¬ 
static, but “hypostasized”; personal, but not a person. There must 
be some sense in which, as divine reality, Sophia can be said to “love” 
the triune God and be loved of Him in return. She not only is Love 
but loves, giving Herself wholly to each of the divine persons as His 
life and beatitude, in a self-yielding which can be described as passive 
or, analogically, “feminine.” Fr. Bulgakov considers this “hyposta¬ 
sized” love as the prototype of that by which, in the created world, 
“the heavens declare the glory of God” and show forth their love for 
Him (WG, 58n). This concept of Sophia as ipostasnost and as 
divine world, the feminine aspect of God, suggests the further analogy 
of the “spiritual body”. Sophia is to the divine subject, immortally 
and immaterially, what the human body is to the soul (WG, 89; 
I, 38). 

The principal novelties in Fr. Bulgakov’s doctrine, thus far, are 
his cataphatic treatment of the ousia and his use of “Sophia” as a 
synonym for the divine essence. Each of these points has drawn con¬ 
siderable criticism. In the first place, trinitarian doctrine in buth East 
and West has focused primarily on the persons, using the one nature 
only as a safeguard for the full divinity of the Son (and later of the 
Holy Spirit). As a theological symbol in its own right, Fr. Bulgakov 
claims, the ousia has not been sufficiently explored; and he intends 
to fill this gap by means of sophiology (WG, 84n). But theologians 
like Vladimir Lossky, appalled by this self-styled “holy audacity,” 

®In Svet nevechernie {The Light Unfading; Moscow, 1917), 

® ‘Tpostas i ipostasnost,” in Sbornik statei posvjashchennych P. B, Struve 
(Prague, 1925),p. 353ff. 
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protest that apophatic theology alone can dare to approach the divine 
Mystery/® Fr. Bulgakov, Lossky claims, ignores the fundamental 
distinction between God’s essence and His energies, as developed by 
the Cappadocians and refined by St. Gregory Palamas. 

For Palamas, the energiai of God are His uncreated activities 
or powers. Although His essence is incommunicable, He yet commu- 
nicates and manifests Himself by grace through His energies. Their 
number is infinite, but God Himself remains one, simple, and undi¬ 
vided, so that He always reveals Himself fully and not in part. There¬ 
fore, “as God complete is present in each of the divine energies, each 
[including Divine Wisdom] serves as His name.” “ Thus the sub¬ 
stance is not divided: the Deus absconditus, the gracious God Who 
reveals Himself, and the revealing and deifying grace are one. Fr. Bul¬ 
gakov claims to accept this Palamite viewpoint, assimilating it to his 
own theology of the “Relative Absolute.” 

In his dogmatic language, St. Gregory Palamas expresses 
this antinomy of the Godhead when he speaks of the being 
of God, His ousia, inaccessible and hidden to the creature, 
which he distinguishes from His accessible and revealed 
energeia. . . . Thus, the fundamental scheme of Palamas 
is the idea of God as Relative Absolute; he includes relation¬ 
ship (but not, to be sure, relativity) in the very definition 
of God. (I,42,n. 1) 

In this sense, the self-revealing energy of Wisdom can indeed “serve 
as [God’s] name.” But this does not mean, as Palamas himself avers, 
that it is an adequate synonym for the ousia. The hesychast asks 
(countering Nicephorus Gregoras, who like Fr. Bulgakov had identi¬ 
fied Sophia with the divine nature),^® “Is the Wisdom of God which 
manifests itself in creatures, the essence of God?” No, Palamas re¬ 
plies, because “the latter is always imparticipable and simple, whereas 
the divine Wisdom allows itself to be shared.” 

Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (1944; 
English ed. London: Clarke, 1957), pp. 80-81 et passim, 

Gregory Palamas, Les Triades pour la defense des saints hesychastes, 
III, 2, 7, ed. and trans. L Meyendorff (Louvain: University catholique, 1959), 
II, 657. 

^®For a very similar understanding of Palamas by a Lutheran church 
historian, see Jaroslav Pelikan, The Spirit of Eastern Christendom 600-1700 
(University of Chicago Press, 1974), p. 268. 

Historia XXX; PG 149, col. 294ff. 

Apology t Coisl. 99, fol. 14; cited in J. Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory 
Palamas (1959; English ed. London: Faith Press, 1964), p. 22. 
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Moreover, Lossky charges, modern sophiology aims to “deter¬ 
mine” the Godhead not only by the sum of His energies, but by a 
single one, the attribute of Wisdom. This critique, however, takes no 
account of Fr. Bulgakov’s peculiar use of the name of Sophia. For 
him. Divine Wisdom connotes not a single energy but the divine 
nature in toto. He draws special attention to this unconventional 
usage: 

God not only possesses in Sophia the principle of his self¬ 
revelation, but it is this Sophia which is his eternal divine 
life, the sum and unity of all his attributes. And here we 
must once for all remove the common scholastic misunder¬ 
standing which makes of Wisdom no more than a particular 
“property” or quality, comprised in the definition of God, 
and therefore devoid of proper subsistence. (WG, 87) 

If this is Fr. Bulgakov’s meaning, his language seems to court misun¬ 
derstanding, for to identify Divine Wisdom with the “sum and unity” 
of God’s attributes, much less His nature, invites confusion. But the 
archpriest felt he had good reason for this bold theological step. In 
the first place, he had inherited the doctrine of Sophia from Soloviev, 
and was obliged to “rescue” the divine name from that thinker’s 
eccentricities. But more important, as we have already remarked, he 
found the crucial dogma of the one substance {una divinitas) in need 
of development. Soloviev had already identified the two concepts 
(ousia, Sophia),^® and Fr. Bulgakov believed he could muster suffi¬ 
cient evidence, from Scripture and tradition alike, to support this 
novelty. Above all, he could not endure the presence of a sterile, 
“scholastic” concept in the doctrine of the living God. By glossing the 
dry and colorless term ousia with the radiant name of Sophia, he 
thought to infuse a new fervor and vitality into dogma, without loss 
to orthodoxy. 

In Fr. Bulgakov’s lifetime, his doctrine of Sophia achieved 
notoriety on rather different grounds, less subtle but more spectacular 
than Lossky’s critique. He was charged with gnosticism, the very 
error that he so vehemently rejected in Soloviev; and this charge 
too was provoked by his terminology. For several forms of gnostic 
speculation, particularly the Valentinian gnosis, made use of a com¬ 
plex mythology of redemption revolving around the figure of Sophia. 
This myth, which may aptly be termed “The Folly of Wisdom,” had 

Russia and the Universal Churchy p. 156. 

^®See J. Danzas, “Les reminiscences gnostiques dans la philosophic reli- 
gieuse russe moderne,’* Revue des sciences philosophiques et thiologiques, 25 
(1936), 658-85. 
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countless refinements which space will not permit us to discuss here.^^ 
St. Irenaeus, among others, devoted considerable time and energy 
to refuting it, but the gospel of the Pistis Sophia died hard. We may 
suppose that the persistent gnostic threat to the early Church had 
no small impact on her theology. Although the Old Testament con¬ 
tains a number of texts devoted to the Divine Sophia/® many of them 
in the feminine gender, the gnostic Sophia myths would have cast 
suspicion over any attempt to found a theology on this material.^® 
Accordingly, the text of I Cor. 1:24, “Christ the power of God and 
the wisdom of God,” was taken as the definitive key to these Old 
Testament passages, despite the grammatical and theological diffi¬ 
culties sometimes caused by this approach. As we shall see, Fr. Bul¬ 
gakov does not reject the bond between christology and sophiology; 
but he does refuse to limit the latter to the former. To understand 
the novelty of his position more clearly, we must take a closer look 
at the theme of Holy Wisdom in the early Church. 


Sophia and Patristic Christology 

Not surprisingly, the conception of the Wisdom of God deve¬ 
loped, in the course of the first Christian centuries, from the 
fluidity of the pre-Nicene period toward increasing precision and 
exclusivity of meaning. The long pre-history of the name and notion 
of Sophia, both in Hellenism and in late Judaism culminating in Philo, 
cannot concern us here.®® But when we turn to Christian writings of 
the second and third centuries, although we find the term used in 
various ways, it figures most significantly as a designation for the 
Logos or Son of God. The early Fathers, in fact, used sophiology to 
shape christology. For once Christ had been identified with the eternal 
Wisdom of God, this equation could serve as a primary line of defense 
against the assertion that the Son was a creature. It was apparently 
Origen, anticipating both sides of the Arian controversy, who first 
made this logic explicit. Because Christ is the inseparable Wisdom of 
God, he argued, “there never was when He was not.” 

A classic study is Hans Jonas, The Gnostic Religion: The message of the 
alien God and the beginnings of Christianity (Boston: Beacon Press, 1958). 
See especially Chapter 8. 

Prov. 8:1-9:6; Job 28:12-28; Wisd. Sol. 6:12-9:18; Ecclus., passim. 

A similar hypothesis is advanced by Robert M. Grant, ed. and trans., 
Theophilus of Antioch: Ad Autolycum (Oxford: Clarendon, 1970), p. xvi. 

*®See Burton Mack, Logos und Sophia: Untersuchungen zur Weisheits- 
theologie in hellenistischen Judentum (diss. Gottingen, 1967). 
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How, then, can it be asserted that there was once a time when 
He was not the Son? For that is nothing else than to say 
that there was once a time when He was not the Truth, nor 
the Wisdom, nor the Life, although in all these He is judged 
to be the perfect essence of God the Father; for these things 
cannot be severed from Him, or ever be separated from His 
essence.®^ 

Such reasoning, based on the simplicity of God together with the 
accepted equation, Logos-Sophia-Son of God, was widely employed 
against the Arians. Citations to the same effect could be multiplied, 
but a syllogism ascribed to St. Basil sums up the theme in a nutshell. 
“If Christ is the power and the wisdom of God, but these are un¬ 
created and coeternal with God (for He was never foolish or im¬ 
potent) , then Christ too is uncreated and coeternal with God.” 

Yet this line of thought, for all its facility, has a major flaw. 
On the one hand. Divine Wisdom is considered as an attribute of 
God; on the other, as the second person of the Trinity. In the greater 
precision of post-Nicene theology, these overlapping points of view 
could engender much confusion. St. Athanasius’ so-called Fourth 
Discourse against the Arians illustrates the degree of complexity, not 
to say casuistry, occasioned by this apparently simple argument. He 
is defending Nicene christology against a number of heresies, to prove 
that the Son can be neither a second dpXff> a creature, nor an 
attribute divorced from God’s essence, thus compounding His sim¬ 
plicity. Rather, He must be essential and subsistent, consubstantial 
and coeternal with the Father. The whole argument hinges on His 
names of Logos and Sophia, once again conjoined with that of 
the Son. 

Since were He not essential Wisdom and substantive Word, 
and Son existing, but simply Wisdom and Word and Son 
in the Father, then the Father Himself would have a nature 
compounded of Wisdom and Word. But if so ... He will 
be His own Father, and the Son begetting and begotten by 
Himself; or Word, Wisdom, Son, is a name only, and He 
does not subsist who owns, or rather who is, these titles. If 
then He does not subsist, the names are idle and empty, 
unless we say that God is Very Wisdom and Very Word. 

De principiis, TV, 1, 28 ed. Koetschau, Griechische Christliche Schrift- 
steller( = GCS) 22 (1913), p. 350. 

^ Adversus Eunomiunii TV, 1; PG 29, col. 689B. 
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But if so, He is His own Father and Son . . . the absurdity 
of Sabellius.*^ 

In short, Athanasius claims, we must either confound the persons 
like Sabellius or divide the substance like Arius, unless we agree that 
the Son is “essential Wisdom and substantive Word.” But in that 
case, it might appear that the Father and the Holy Spirit in themselves 
lack Wisdom, which has now been identified with the person of the 
Son. On this point Fr. Bulgakov poses a strongly worded challenge 
to the “Arian and anti-Arian” concept of Sophia. 

If the Logos alone is Wisdom, that would signify (in spite 
of the tradition of the Church and the Fathers) that the other 
persons are strangers to Wisdom. If Wisdom belongs only 
to a single person, the divine tri-unity is fragmented and a 
tritheism affirmed. Moreover, on this pseudo-christian 
Olympus, the gods appear divided according to their spe¬ 
cialty, as on the pagan Olympus. For that very reason the 
unique nature, along with the unique life and self-revela¬ 
tion, are abrogated; so that to deny the Divine Sophia, mak¬ 
ing it merely an attribute of the Logos, is an anti-trinitarian 
heresy from the start, as well (as we shall see later) as a 
christological one. (I, 31, n. 2) 

Fr. Bulgakov here indicates the logical consequence of a “Unitar¬ 
ian” sophiology—without, however, claiming that the Fathers actually 
made a pantheon of the Trinity. Indeed, a few saw this very danger 
and took pains to avoid it. Epiphanius, for instance, stresses the fact 
that all the attributes of God pertain to all His hypostases, first to 
the Father and then to the Son Who is the stamp of His essence. 

Now if God the Father is light, then the Son is light from 
light, and therefore “dwells in light inaccessible” (I Tim. 
6:16). God is wholly power; therefore He [the Son] is 
“Lord of powers.” God is wholly wisdom, therefore the Son 
is wisdom from wisdom, in Whom “all the treasures of 
wisdom are hidden” (Col. 2:3).^^ 

Elsewhere the same writer says that although there are many kinds 
of “wisdom,” loosely speaking, yet “the subsistent Wisdom of the 
Father, God the hypostatic Word,” is unique.^^ But he adds, “it is 

” Oratio IV contra Arianos, 2; PG 26, col. 469A-B. 

Ancoratus70\ ed. K. Holl, GCS 25 (1915), pp. 87-88. 

Fanarion {Adv, Haer.), Haer. 69,21, ed. K. Holl, GCS 37 (1931), p. 171. 
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not absolutely necessary that I apply this word [Sophia] to the Son 
of God. For [Solomon] has not made this clear; none of the Apostles 
has mentioned it, and neither has the Gospel.” An exclusive identifi¬ 
cation of the Word and Wisdom, then, is recognized as a convention 
read into rather than out of the sacred text. Thus it is equally proper, 
if less common, to call the Father Wisdom. In the liturgy of the 
Apostolic Constitutions (ca. 375), for example, He is addressed as 
“eternal knowledge, everlasting sight, unbegotten hearing, untaught 
wisdom” and Father of “the only begotten Son, God the Word, the 
living Wisdom.”^® Likewise Didymus the Blind, arguing for the 
deity of the Holy Spirit, calls Him “holy, . . . incorruptible, good, 
charity, wisdom, understanding, and also God,” In brief, the fact 
that Christ chiefly is and is called “the power of God and the wisdom 
of God” by no means implies that the Father or the Holy Spirit was 
“ever foolish or impotent.” Theoretically, patristic christology thus 
allows for a broader interpretation of the Wisdom of God than the 
one which, in practice, was most frequently employed. 


Sophia, Logos, and Pneuma 

Two of the early Fathers, in fact, related the Old Testament figure 
of Sophia to the Holy Spirit rather than the Word. St. Irenaeus, arch¬ 
enemy of the gnostics, did so consistently—an indication that Fr. Bul¬ 
gakov’s refusal to equate Sophia with Christ is no proof of gnosticism. 
Irenaeus regarded the Word as the Son of God, and Wisdom or the 
Spirit as His likeness, thus describing the Trinity: “His offspring and 
His similitude do minister to Him in every respect; that is, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, the Word and Wisdom, whom all the angels serve, 
and to whom they are subject.” The Word and Wisdom are the 
“hands” by which God made the world, “establishing all things by 
His Word and binding them together by His Wisdom.” The Logos 
provides the foundation of all creatures, the Spirit “adorns” them— 
a conception not unlike Fr. Bulgakov’s idea of the role of Sophia in 
creation. 

Theophilus of Antioch, the author of a lost commentary on 
Proverbs, links the Wisdom manifest in creation with the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit. He too defines the Trinity as “God, and His Word, 
and His Wisdom.” His theology is not exact, however, and the second 
and third persons are apt to be confused in a fashion unacceptable 
to post-Nicene dogma. 

Const. Ap. VIII, 12; PG 1, col. 1093A. 

De Trinitate, II, 6,19; PG 39, col. 552-53. 

Adversus Haereses, IV, 7,4 and III, 24,2; PG 7, col. 993 and 967. 
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He [the Word] is called Beginning (dcpXT) because he leads 
and dominates (ocpx£0 everything fashioned through him. 

It was he, Spirit of God, and Beginning, and Sophia, and 
power of the Most High, who came down into the prophets 
and spoke through them about the creation of the world 
and all the rest. For the prophets did not exist when the 
world came into existence; there were the Sophia of God 
which is in him and his holy Logos which is always present 
with him/® 

Is it possible to accept the traditional bond between Sophia and 
Christ, as well as the insight of Irenaeus, without reverting to this 
confusion of terms? Such vagueness can be avoided, according to 
Fr. Bulgakov, only by means of an explicit doctrine concerning the 
nature of God—the divine Sophia—belonging to all three persons of 
the Trinity. His own teaching, which we can now set forth in fuller 
detail, is developed along these lines. 

Because of the emphasis he lays on the ousia, Fr. Bulgakov 
consistently explores the dogma of the Trinity as a revelation of the 
One God. His concept of the divine tri-unity, or Sophia, embraces 
the “dyadic unities” of the Father and the Only-Begotten, the Father 
and the Eternally Proceeding, but above all, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, Logos and Pneuma, Who mutually reveal the Father. Thus in 
the divine co-inherence, the persons of the Trinity are seen to be 
united not only by virtue of their single nature, but also hypostatically, 
each in relation to each. This dyad of the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
as a manifestation of the divine Sophia, replaces in Fr. Bulgakov’s 
system what he calls the “false problematic” of Filioquism (II, 139). 

As his starting point, he takes the great Johannine affirmations: 
God is Spirit and Light and Love. For this reason, the principles of 
self-knowledge, self-revelation, and self-giving characterize the life 
of the Trinity in se, the divine Sophia. The Wisdom of God, as the 
Father’s nature, can be regarded as His full expression, total revela¬ 
tion and perfect gift of Himself through the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
If the Father, the transcendent Mystery, possesses Her as His hidden 
nature, the Son and the Holy Spirit possess Her as the manifest nature 
of the Father, and hence their own nature (I, 17; II, 17Iff.). This 
thought leads Fr. Bulgakov to a daring extension of the idea of 
kenosis: the Father “empties Himself” in begetting the Son, and the 
Son in equally sacrificial love renounces Himself, content to be the 
Word of His Father only. “Being rich, He strips Himself bare, He is 
silent in the bosom of the Father” (I, 18). Regarded as Logos, how¬ 
ever, He is Sophia in the strict sense: the revealed Wisdom of the 

Ad Autolycum, II, Ch. 15 and 10, ed. Grant, op, cit,, pp. 39-41. 
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Father, “the Divine Thought thinking itself,” and thereby the “con¬ 
tent” of the divine world in its all-unity (koojioc; vorjToc;). It is 
“in Him” that “all things hold together” (CoL 1:17). All that is 
implicit in the Father is manifest in the Son, and the paternal Silence 
is fully expressed in the filial Word. 

Whereas the Word is the Lamb of God, slain from before the 
foundation of the world (I Pet. 1:20), the Holy Spirit is the Com¬ 
forter Who transforms this eternally sacrificial Love into fullness of 
joy. She is (following an ancient notion, implicit in the name itself) 
the Breath of God by which the silent Word is pronounced—hence 
the truth realized in beauty, the fulfilled union of Begetter and Be¬ 
gotten. “The Holy Spirit is the Life which triumphs out of the kenotic 
sacrifice, the resurrection after the kenotic annihilation, the triumph 
of vivifying Love” (II, 173). The sacrifice offered by the Son is 
accepted and, so to speak, transmuted in the Spirit: “She renders it 
tangible, precious, desirable, joyous, full and sufficient” (I, 30). As 
the Giver of Life (Zcooiroiov HvEup-a), the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father and rests on the Son (Jn. 1.32, 15.26), and also 
proceeds through the Son back to the Father, that each might be 
glorified in each. In a sense the Holy Spirit is Glory, the glory of the 
Father translucent in the Son. She has Her own proper kenosis: “a 
suppression of self: by Her procession from the Father upon the Son, 
She loses Herself, She is no more than the copula, the living bridge 
of love between the Father and the Son, a hypostatic Between"^ (II, 
175). 

The divine beauty of the Spirit is, for Fr. Bulgakov, also Sophia 
in the aspect of the Shekinah. It is the Holy Spirit Who appears under 
the theophanic forms of the pillar of cloud, the radiant Ark of the 
Covenant, and so forth. While the Father is the primordial subject 
of Sophia and the Son Her rational (Xcyikoc;) content, the Spirit is 
Her manifest splendor. Expressed in a formula, “Wisdom is the matter 
of Glory, Glory the form of Wisdom” (WG, 80), and both in their 
unity constitute Sophia as the dyad of Word and Spirit revealing the 
Father. This inter-hypostatic union of two persons in one nature, 
which is the Father’s, lends itself to a dogmatic statement echoing 
Chalcedon: “Sophia is one, but there are two sophianic hypostases 
which reveal a single subject, although doubly: in a manner at the 
same time single and dyadic, without separation and without confu¬ 
sion” (II, 177). 

The reader will have noticed that, throughout this discussion, 
we have referred to the Holy Spirit with feminine pronouns. This 
usage is essential to Fr. Bulgakov’s doctrine of the divine Sophia and 
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the Trinity/® for he takes the patristic theme of the divine image 
(Gen. 1:27) as a hint of divine androgyny. In Sophia, the “eternal 
theanthropy” in whose image male and female were created, he sees 
the distinction-in-unity of Logos (masculine) andPneuma (feminine). 
These poles of immortal nature, he claims, appear mutually exclusive 
to us only on account of the Fall. 

These masculine and feminine principles, in which is im¬ 
printed the image of the divine Sophia, of prototypal hu¬ 
manity, are in created language the distinction and unity of 
the Logos and the Holy Spirit in Sophia. . . . The Holy 
Spirit rests on the Logos, and the Logos abides in Her 
bosom. The Holy Spirit is the life, and the love, and the 
reality of the Word, just as the Logos is for Her the deter¬ 
mining content, the sense, thought, and meaning, the Truth 
and existence in the Truth .. . All these correlations have a 
parallel (neither more nor less) in that “bi-unity” of the 
spirit of man in which the masculine, solar principle of 
thought, of the logos, is united with the feminine principle 
of reception, of creative fulfillment, of beauty. The sophianic 
spirit of man is androgynous, although in fact each person, 
each individual, is merely masculine or feminine . . . (II, 

179) 

This conception of Divine Wisdom as androgyny appears to derive 
from Jacob Boehme via Soloviev.®^ But the idea was not entirely 
unknown to the Fathers. 

Significantly, the Hebrew Ruach and its Syriac equivalent are 
feminine; the Greek Pneuma, neuter; the Latin Spiritus and its deriv¬ 
atives, masculine. These grammatical variants have had a powerful, 
if seldom recognized, effect on theology. As the Greek tradition sup¬ 
planted the Syriac and the Latin diverged from the Greek, there deve¬ 
loped an increasingly “androcentric” view of the Holy Spirit, parallel 
to the christocentric understanding of Old Testament passages con¬ 
cerning Divine Wisdom. It is well-known that a number of early 
Christian writings (The Gospel of the Hebrews^ the Shepherd of 
Hermas, Aphraates’ treatise On Virginity) employ feminine images 

®®The English translator of The Wisdom of God (the Russian original 
was never published) employs the pronoun “He” throughout, choosing to 
follow the grammar of the Russian (in which “Spirit” is masculine) rather 
than the apparent sense. 

Nicholas Berdiaeff, “La Doctrine de la Sophia et de Tandrogyne: Jacob 
Boehme et les courants sophiologiques russes,” introduction to the author’s 
translation of Boehme, Mysterium Magnum (Paris: Aubier, 1945), pp. 29-45. 
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for the Holy Spirit.^^ One of the more striking texts of this sort occurs 
in the apocryphal Clementine Homilies^ where we find this exegesis 
of Gen. 1:26. 

One is He who said to His Wisdom, ‘‘Let us make a man.” 

But His Wisdom was that with which He Himself always 
rejoiced as with His own Spirit. It is united as soul to God, 
but it is extended by Him, as hand, fashioning the universe. 

On this account, also, one man was made, and from him 
went forth also the female. And being a unity generically, 
it is yet a duality, for by expansion and contraction the 
unity is thought to be a duality. So that I act rightly in 
offering up all the honor to one God as to parents. 

The bi-unity of Wisdom, conceived as “spirit” and as “hand” (the 
immanent and the economic being of God), leads to the acknowl¬ 
edgement of a single God as Father and as Mother, mirrored in the 
creation of male and female from a single archetype. Thus the pseudo- 
Clement glosses the first chapter of Genesis by means of the eighth 
chapter of Proverbs, christological bias aside. In this, despite the 
crudity of his language, his thought bears comparison with that of 
Fr. Bulgakov. Beginning with the same passages of Scripture, the 
two theologians are both led from sophiology to anthropology. This 
train of thought evokes a whole cluster of theological questions, which 
we cannot here discuss; suffice it to say that, in any revival of 
Fr. Bulgakov’s theology, such questions could not escape notice. 


The Creaturely Sophia 

Where the doctrine of creation is concerned, the sophianic out¬ 
look has still another radical consequence. Always striving to see God 
in the world and the world in God, Fr. Bulgakov seems to end by 
making the two consubstantial. But this extreme, not to say heretical, 
position does not spring from avowed pantheism. Rather, it is the 
ultimate point in the development of what is intended for an orthodox 
pan-entheism. Fr. Bulgakov’s doctrine of the “creaturely Sophia” 

Fr. Bulgakov alludes to several of these passages in a footnote (II, 180, 
n. 1), without comment on their theological value. 

33 Homilia 16, 12; ed. B. Rehm, GCS 42 (1953), pp. 223-24. 

3* For instance, the procession of the Holy Spirit may be treated analog¬ 
ically as an expression of Divine Motherhood (I, 36). In the use of exclusively 
masculine pronouns for God, the transcendence of divinity can be confused 
with the limitations of theology. 
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rests, no less than his trinitarian doctrine, on irreproachable grounds. 
In this case, the bases oi his teaching are the Biblical in principio and 
the patristic ex nihilo. As he interprets the Scriptures, the beginning 
or dcpxTl (Gen. 1:1, Jn. 1:1) in wnich all things were made, is none 
other than the divine Sophia; and the nihil out of which they were 
made is non-being in the aspect of pf| 6v, or becoming. Creation 
can most simply be described as the divine nature projected onto 
the void, the "Relative-Absolute” plunged with utter freedom into 
becoming. Its converse, the state of creatureliness, is the void in pro¬ 
cess of receiving the Pleroma.®^ 

Once again, this doctrine grows out of the exuberant confidence 
that God is Love—love which by nature gives itself for another. By 
the “free necessity” of love, it has pleased God to transcend even the 
limit of His own absolute nature. In creation, Fr. Bulgakov teaches. 
He kenotically renounces His own essence by granting it existence 
in itself, apart from His hypostases. But since there can be no ex¬ 
istence at all outside of God, nothingness itself springs toward being 
by reason of this inconceivable gilt. Thus the divine Sophia, “re¬ 
leased” from the triune God, appears as the “creaturely Sophia,” the 
entelechy and telos of the emerging world. As entelechy, she is the 
World-Soul, the living plenitude of creation in its all-unity. This ideal 
Pleroma is also the Koapoq voTjToq, constituted by the Word and 
accomplished by the life-giving Spirit. But, whereas the divine Sophia 
fulfills this revelation in actu, the creaturely Sophia possesses it only 
in potentia^ in becoming. Unity is expressed in created terms as a 
progress toward union. Thus the sophianic foundation of the world 
can be seen, not only in its present order and beauty, but also in its 
evolution toward a predestined end. Sophia as telos is the transfigured 
world, the new heaven and new earth, creation reunited with the 
divine Sophia, in Whom God shall be all in all.^® 

The paradox of distinction-in-unity, which lies at the heart of 
trinitarian and christological dogma, also marks this doctrine of 
creation. The world is both created and uncreated, consubstantial 
with God and independent of Him, in every sense a coincidentia op-- 
positorum (WG, 115).^^ The “two faces” of Sophia subsist in one 
unique nature, just as the two natures of Christ co-inhere in one 

^ For what follows see I, 39-51; II, 182-204; and WG, 87-121. 

There are many striking similarities between Fr. Bulgakov’s vision of the 
transfigured world and that of Fr. Teilhard de Chardin—which met with much 
the same reaction from the Roman hierarchy. This would be a most rewarding 
area for future research. 

For the phrase as well as the thought cf. Nicholas of Cusa, De visione 
Dei and De sapientia. 
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person.®® To stress this distinction, Fr. Bulgakov identifies the dcpXH 
of St. John CTn the beginning was the Word”) with the divine Sophia, 
and the dipxA Genesis (“In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth”) with the creaturely Sophia. All the same, there is 
but one beginning. 

The beginning, dcpxi), of the prologue of the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to St. John is the eternal Divine Wisdom, the divine 
world before creation, as its foundation. Turned toward the 
Godhead, it contains in itself the life of the Trinity. . . . 

The “beginning” in the Book of Genesis contains the revela¬ 
tion of the same Wisdom, but already turned toward crea¬ 
tion .... Wisdom eternal in God, and the same Wisdom as 
beginning of creation, are not two different beginnings, but 
one and the same Beginning, dcpxil, turned toward God 
and toward the world.®® 

Although the world was created “/n the beginning,” in Sophia, 
it was created by the personal will of God. Fr. Bulgakov thus distin¬ 
guishes between personal or “hypostatic,” and natural or “sophianic” 
revelation. While Sophia is the world’s ontological ground, God the 
Father is its Creator, and the Son and the Holy Spirit, in the patristic 
phrase, serve as His “hands.” “In short, the world is immediately 
created through the will of the Father by means of the Logos in 
Sophia” (II, 184). It is the Son by Whose Word all things were made 
(Jn. 1:3), for in Him are the aTtspp.aTiKol Xoyoi or “seminal rea¬ 
sons” of all creatures. But the role of the Word as demiurge must 
be completed by that of the Holy Spirit as “cosmo-urge.” It is She 
Who broods over the face of the waters, infusing the breath of life 
into the heavens and the earth. This designation of the Spirit as cosmo- 
urge reminds us that, as Xoylkoc; is to Logos, so is KoopTjTLKOc; 
to cosmos,**® The Spirit glorifies the world with beauty, for She is “the 
realization of its content, just as the Son is its being by essence , . 
The joy and the beauty of the world are the Comforter” (I, 50). 

But until the Incarnation, the Logos and the Holy Spirit were 

®®The analogy is dangerous, for if the divine nature is strictly consub- 
stantial with the created, then there is but one nature in existence, and a mono- 
physite christology must result. This charge is made by A. Litva, S.J., “La 
‘Sophia’ dans la creation, selon la doctrine de S. Boulgakov,” Orientalia Chris- 
tiana Periodica, 16 (1950), 75. 

®®S. Bulgakov, Jacob's Ladder (in Russian, 1929), p. 40; cited in Litva, 
“La ‘Sophia,’ ” p. 66, n. 3. 

‘‘®Cf. Diodorus of Tarsus, Fragmenta in Gen, 1:26, “KOO[aT]TLK6v ydp 
tGv 6vtov t 6 nvEupa”; PG 33, col. 1563D. 
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present in the world by nature only, not by hypostasis. Hence, in 
accordance with the idea of “hypostaseity,” the creaturely Sophia 
requires a created hypostasis, its subject in the world. This is the 
dignity conferred on man—and the sense in which Fr. Bulgakov under¬ 
stands the divine image. Humanity in its wholeness, male and female, 
constitutes the subject of the creaturely Sophia. We can even borrow 
the phrase of Leontius of Byzantium and say that Sophia is “enhypo- 
stasized” in man, just as human nature is in the Word. But although 
man’s sophianic nature is thus divine and uncreated, Fr. Bulgakov 
hastens to add that his personal hypostasis, or ego, is a created spirit. 
The fact that God has bestowed His own substance on beings who 
were created out of nothing is a mark of His incomprehensible love, 
by which we become and indeed already are partakers of the divine 
nature (II Pet. 1:4). 

God’s love toward creation is so boundless . . . that He has 
ceded His place to the creature with regard to Sophia, 
even qua hypostasis. He has, after a fashion, separated 
Sophia.. . from His hypostases, and given her to the created 

hypostasis_He has called to life the image of Himself ... 

man, and cedes to him His throne in creation. He has made 
him the hypostasis of the hypostaseity of the world, the 
world-soul, and gives him the destiny of having dominion 
over the world, as God has dominion over Sophia, His 
glory.*^ 

Because of this very pre-eminence, man in his fall dragged the 
whole of the cosmos with him (Rom. 8:19-23). And in the world 
corrupted by sin, nature became man’s mistress instead of his hand¬ 
maid, and still takes on the lineaments of “the fallen Sophia ... an 
anti-Sophia, Achamoth” (I, 78).^* Falling away from its fallen 
master, it slides into the fragmentation of chaos—or worse, assumes 
a false hypostasis and becomes the instrument of demons. But despite 
its treacherous charms and real miseries, the world remains not only 
redeemable, but divine in its essence. Beneath its crust of ugliness 
and evil, the nascent Wisdom of God waits on His patience and the 
creature’s freedom for her full and final incarnation. In the creaturely 
Sophia, even in her fallen state, the 0 Ttsp^xaTiK 6 <; X 6 yo<; still dwells 
in the womb of the archetypal Mother of God who is the Spiritbearer, 

“Ipostas i ipostasnost,” p. 364; cited in Litva, p. 72. 

Achamoth, derived from the Hebrew Chokmah ( = Sophia), in the gnostic 
lexicon denotes the “abortion” or “lower Sophia” born to the fallen Aeon after 
her exile from the Pleroma. See Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., I, 2, 2. 
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but also—Fr. Bulgakov cites Dostoievsky—“the Mother, the moist 
earth” (II, 191)."^ 

Given this outline, it is no wonder that Fr. Bulgakov’s system 
has been called a metaphysical poem after the manner of Origen."^ 
Certainly its sweep, its audacity, its cosmic optimism recall the 
Alexandrian master. However, before we call Fr. Bulgakov an Origen- 
ist, we will do well to see how Origen himself, and a number of 
the later patristic writers, treated this theme of Divine Wisdom in the 
created world. 


Wisdom in Creation: the Patristic Background 

To be sure, Fr. Bulgakov follows Origen in referring the Biblical 
&PXA Sophia. In fact Origen affirms that “Christ is the Creator . . . 
inasmuch as He is Wisdom, and is called the beginning because He 
is Wisdom.” The Logos is not Himself the dcpxi] but is in the ocpxil, 
that is, in Sophia, through Whom all things were made. This Wisdom, 
Origen continues, “is anterior to all the thoughts that are expressed 
in the titles of the first-born of every creature” (viz. Christ). More¬ 
over God, having created “ensouled wisdom,” entrusted to Her the 
creation of all actual and material forms, “from the types which were 
in her.” This is, of course, a recollection of Plato’s KoapoQ vor|T6q 
which Origen ascribes first to Sophia and afterwards to the Logos. 

The Platonic concept of celestial prototypes (TtapabsiypaTa) 
of the created world was widely accepted by the Fathers. Fr. Bulga¬ 
kov cites Sts. Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory Nazianzen, 
John of Damascus, and Maximus, inter alia, in support of this “so- 
phiological point of view” (WG, 100-01, n. 1-5). We will quote only 
Gregory the Theologian, who uses the Koojjioq vor|T6<; to answer the 
celebrated question, “What was God doing before He made the 
world?” 

The object of his contemplation then was the adorable radi¬ 
ance of his own goodness and intelligence, and the equal 
perfection of glory of all the thrice-radiant Godhead, no 
less truly so to himself in his solitude than to those unto 
whom he has now revealed it. And likewise that mind 

Dostoievsky, The Possessed, 1,4, 5. 

By Metropolitan Sergius of Moscow. See E. Behr-Sigel, “La Sophiologie 
du Pere S. Boulgakoff,” Revue d'histoire et de philosophie religieuses, 19 (1939), 
155-56. 

Comment, in Joan. I: 22; ed. E. Preuschen, GCS 10 (1903), p. 23. 
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whence the world is begotten then dwelt in the depth of 
his mind upon how he should give shape to that world 
which was afterwards brought into being, and which even 
then was thus present to God/® 

Gregory’s theological poem envisions the archetype of the created 
world as coeternal with the divine world, the glory of God. This of 
course does not imply the actual existence of the world from eternity, 
a heresy condemned by the Fifth Council. Fr. Bulgakov in effect 
paraphrases Gregory when he says that while the world, from its own 
standpoint, had a beginning in time, its beginning in God “with Whom 
there is no variation or shadow due to change” (Jas. 1:17) must be 
eternal (I, 43). This co-inherence of time and eternity corresponds 
to the relationship between the creaturely and the divine Sophia. In 
Platonic terms, one is the moving image of the other. 

Another patristic commonplace, apart from the doctrine of 
'irapa&ELypaTa is the concept of “participated Wisdom.” Prov. 
8:22ff. embarrassed the anti-Arian doctors because (at least in the 
Septuagint)'^^ it speaks of Wisdom as created, whereas they wished 
to identify Sophia with the eternal Son. Accordingly, this passage 
encouraged the notion of two wisdoms, one pertaining to God and 
the other to creatures. The latter, understood as a participation in the 
former, could resolve the problem of the one and the many, and also 
explain why creatures, all alike created in Wisdom, nonetheless 
possessed it in varying degrees. Origen, again, was among the first 
to express this idea. 

Whoever is able to conceive a bodiless existence (^Troaxa- 
aiv) manifold speculations which extend to the rationale 
(Touq Xoyouq) of all existing things, living and, as it were, 
ensouled, he will see how well the Wisdom of God which 
is above every creature speaks of herself, when she says: 

“God created me the beginning of His ways, for His works.” 

By this creating act the whole creation was enabled to exist, 
not being unreceptive of that divine wisdom according to 
which it was brought into being; for God, according to the 
prophet David, made all things in wisdom (Ps. 104:24). 

But many things came into being by the help (psxoxil) of 
wisdom, which concerns themselves, but of that which has 

Carmina Mystical PG 37, col. 420-21. The translation, taken from 
WG, 100-01, n. 5, is somewhat free. 

^^The Septuagint reading is *‘K6pioc; ^ktlo^ ps” (The Lord created me); 
but Origen’s Hexapla gives three alternative texts in which the verb is ^KT/joaxo, 
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to do with many things besides, namely, of Christ who is 
the whole of wisdom. But each of the sages, in proportion 
as he embraces wisdom, partakes to that extent of Christ, 
in that He is wisdom.^® 

This text establishes a crucial distinction among the degrees of par¬ 
ticipation in Wisdom. All creatures partake of Divine Wisdom by 
their mere existence, for it is the ground of creation; but only a few 
also participate by attaining to wisdom themselves, and it is these 
who are sharers in the Logos. Origen’s reasoning is analogous to the 
familiar distinction between the divine image, which is given to the 
creature, and the divine likeness which it must achieve. Both expres¬ 
sions of this idea contribute to Fr. Bulgakov’s discussion of Sophia 
as entelechy and as telos (WG, 121). Again, a similar distinction 
can be established between the fundamental, sophianic unity of crea¬ 
tion and the fulfilled unity of the Church in Christ, the incarnate 
Wisdom.^® 

The specifically cognitive dimension of this Wisdom is treated 
by the pseudo-Dionysius, who seeks to resolve the problem of divine 
unity vis-a-vis created multiplicity. Distinguishing “the All-wise (and 
more than Wise) Cause” from the energy of “Very Wisdom” and 
the wisdom of creatures, he remarks, “the Divine Wisdom in knowing 
Itself will know all things: will in that very Oneness know and pro¬ 
duce material things immaterially, divisible things indivisibly, mani¬ 
fold things under the form of Unity.”®® Through created wisdom, 
these manifold things attain to a fuller union with their cause, whether 
by the circumscribed working of sensation and discursive reason, or 
by the intuition of angels. Even demonic minds, qua minds, partici¬ 
pate in the Divine Wisdom, for there is no other. Conceived as all¬ 
unity, this Wisdom is that which “hath made all things and ever 
ordereth them all, and is the Cause of the indissoluble harmony and 
order of all things . . . producing the one fair agreement and concord 
of the whole.” Fr. Bulgakov, although he blurs the Areopagite’s 
careful distinction between essence and energy, expresses much the 
same idea when he reconciles the unity of Divine Wisdom with the 
Pleroma. 

The simplicity of God’s spiritual essence is not mere unifor- 

Comment, in Joan, I, 34 (39); GCS 10, p. 43. 

‘*® Somewhat unfairly, Vladimir Lossky ignores this distinction when he 
calls Fr. Bulgakov’s doctrine “an ecclesiology gone astray” and accuses him of 
confounding the Church with the cosmos {Mystical Theology^ p. 112). 

^^De divinibus nominis, VII; PG 3, col. 868-72, trans. C. E. Rolt, On the 
Divine Names and The Mystical Theology (London: SPCK, 1920), pp. 148-53. 
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no poverty in God, but He is abundantly able to create, 
fashion, and adorn all things and give them growth/^ 

Methodius likewise anticipates Fr. Bulgakov’s vision of Wisdom as 
beauty and glory. In his Convivium Virginum, one of the maidens 
observes: 

We have all come into this world, O virgins, endowed with 
singular beauty, which has a relationship and aflBnity to 
divine wisdom. For the souls of men do then most accu¬ 
rately resemble Him who begat and formed them, when, 
reflecting the unsullied representation of His likeness, and 
the features of that countenance, to which God looking 
formed them to have an immortal and indestructible shape, 
they remain such.®® 

Divine Wisdom here fills the place of that “model” followed by 
Plato’s demiurge in creation (Timaeus, 28-29). In this context, the 
congruence of natural and spiritual beauty finds its explanation in 
their common source and end. 

St. Athanasius, on the other hand, draws a firm distinction be¬ 
tween uncreated Wisdom, which signifies Christ, and that which the 
Lord “created as the beginning of His ways for His works” (Prov. 
8:22). Because the Septuagint reading of ektice (created) for 
feKTT^aaTO (possessed) in that verse precludes its direct application 
to Christ, the defense against the Arians virtually compelled Athana¬ 
sius to take this line. Thus the dichotomy “created/uncreated” pre¬ 
vails over the idea of participation in Wisdom. While the speaker in 
the wisdom literature is identified as Christ, He speaks not of Himself 
but of created wisdom, “as if” of Himself. 

But if, as the Son of Sirach says, “He poured [Wisdom] 
out upon all His works; she is with all flesh according to 
His gift, and He hath given her to them that love Him” 
(Ecclus. 1:9-10), and this outpouring is a note, not of the 
Essence of the Very Wisdom and Only-begotten, but of that 
wisdom which is imaged in the world, how is it incredible 
that the All-framing and true Wisdom Itself, whose im¬ 
press is the wisdom and knowledge poured out in the 
world, should say . . . as if of Itself, “The Lord created me 

De resurrectione mortuorum^ II, 9; ed. G. N. Bonwetsch, GCS 27 (1917), 
pp. 348-49. 

Convivium virginum (Symposium), Discourse VI, 1; GCS 27, p. 64. 
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no poverty in God, but He is abundantly able to create, 
fashion, and adorn all things and give them growth.®^ 

Methodius likewise anticipates Fr. Bulgakov’s vision of Wisdom as 
beauty and glory. In his Convivium Virginum, one of the maidens 
observes: 

We have all come into this world, O virgins, endowed with 
singular beauty, which has a relationship and affinity to 
divine wisdom. For the souls of men do then most accu¬ 
rately resemble Him who begat and formed them, when, 
reflecting the unsullied representation of His likeness, and 
the features of that countenance, to which God looking 
formed them to have an immortal and indestructible shape, 
they remain such,®^ 

Divine Wisdom here fills the place of that “model” followed by 
Plato’s demiurge in creation {Timaeus, 28-29). In this context, the 
congruence of natural and spiritual beauty finds its explanation in 
their common source and end. 

St. Athanasius, on the other hand, draws a firm distinction be¬ 
tween uncreated Wisdom, which signifies Christ, and that which the 
Lord “created as the beginning of His ways for His works” (Prov. 
8:22). Because the Septuagint reading of ektige (created) for 
£KTi]oaTO (possessed) in that verse precludes its direct application 
to Christ, the defense against the Arians virtually compelled Athana¬ 
sius to take this line. Thus the dichotomy “created/uncreated” pre¬ 
vails over the idea of participation in Wisdom. While the speaker in 
the wisdom literature is identified as Christ, He speaks not of Himself 
but of created wisdom, “as if” of Himself. 

But if, as the Son of Sirach says, “He poured [Wisdom] 
out upon all His works; she is with all flesh according to 
His gift, and He hath given her to them that love Him” 
(Ecclus. 1:9-10), and this outpouring is a note, not of the 
Essence of the Very Wisdom and Only-begotten, but of that 
wisdom which is imaged in the world, how is it incredible 
that the All-framing and true Wisdom Itself, whose im¬ 
press is the wisdom and knowledge poured out in the 
world, should say . .. as if of Itself, “The Lord created me 

De resurrectione mortuorum^ II, 9; ed. G. N. Bonwetsch, GCS 27 (1917), 
pp. 348-49. 

Convivium virginum (Symposium), Discourse VI, 1; GCS 27, p. 64. 
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for His works”? For the wisdom in the world is not creative, 
but is that which is created in the works, according to which 
“the heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
sheweth His handiwork.” (Ps. 19:1; emphasis added)^^ 

The concept of Divine Wisdom, then, can lead either to a pan- 
entheist view of creation, or to the more discreet position here repre¬ 
sented by Athanasius. Fr. Bulgakov clearly follows the first school 
of thought. In seeking an ontological ground for creation, however, 
he exceeds the bounds of orthodoxy by reducing the unity of God 
and the world to a unity of substance. Yet this apparent monism is 
but an untoward, perhaps even unintentional fruit of his attempt to 
base an entire theology on the mystery of Love. Characteristically, he 
defends his doctrine of the world, the identity of the divine and the 
creaturely Sophia, by attacking an alternative view of creation as 
unworthy of God. 

By diminishing the significance of the world for God, re¬ 
ducing it to a mere contingency with no internal bond with 
God, we diminish the Godhead even as we desire to magnify 
it at the expense of the world; for we impoverish divine 
love, we transform it into an abstraction, and even blas¬ 
pheme against it. For to love nothing is essential or con¬ 
tingent . . . and God loves the world with the same divine 
love by which He loves His Divinity. (I, 42) 

Under formal scrutiny, Fr. Bulgakov’s doctrine is indeed monistic; 
but in spirit, it is no more nor less than an endeavor to read the book 
of Genesis through the eyes of St. John. 


Sophia and the Transfigured World 

From the postulates of pan-entheism (‘T am in the world and 
the world is in Me”) and theosis (“God became man that man might 
become God”), Fr. Bulgakov arrives at “pan-entheosis,” the bold 
eschatology which fulfills and in fact, underlies his teaching on crea¬ 
tion. What we have called his cosmic optimism relegates the tradi¬ 
tional scheme of salvation history—Creation, Fall, and Redemp¬ 
tion—to the status of a subplot in the universal drama. We can do 
fuller justice to his approach by considering the Incarnation, togeth¬ 
er with the chief eschatological feasts (Ascension, Pentecost, and 
Assumption) under the single heading of the transfigured world: the 

^ Oratio II contra Arianos, 79; PG 26, col. 313. 
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reunion of the creaturely Sophia with the divine, “the mystery hidden 
for ages and generations, but now made manifest” (CoL 1:26). 

By the divine Sophia, we have said, Fr. Bulgakov understands 
the self-revelation of God the Father in the Logos and the Holy Spirit. 
Transfiguration, as he conceives it, is the same triune and everlasting 
act accomplished in creation. The world was created in the beginning, 
in Sophia, the divine essence divorced from the tri-hypostatic God 
and conjoined to the [d] ov, the realm of transition between void and 
Pleroma. It is transfigured in time by God’s hypostatic presence, 
reclaiming His essence without prejudice to the creature’s freedom. 
As He gave Himself by nature in the world’s creation, for its transfig¬ 
uration He gives Himself in person. By the mysteries of the economy, 
this end is fulfilled and the divine Sophia is revealed, not only as 
ipostasnost, but in its eternal hypostases united to human nature. 

Such, for Fr. Bulgakov, is the primary sense of the Incarnation. 
He stresses the primordial and eschatological character of this act 
of love, as well as its redemptive nature. God did not become man 
because man fell, but created man that He might assume flesh. Reject¬ 
ing the “felix culpa” theory, which makes the advent of Christ contin¬ 
gent on the sin of Adam, Fr. Bulgakov subsumes the redemption 
under the aegis of creation. Commenting on the Nicene Creed, he 
says that the Word became flesh first of all “for us men,” that is, for 
our glorification (I Cor. 2:7), and only in the second place “for our 
salvation.” 

The Incarnation was accomplished in the totality of its 
meaning, as it had been eternally established in the counsel 
of God; but it was accomplished for the sake of fallen man. 

In consequence of the fall, it appeared above all as the 
means of salvation and redemption, yet retaining all the 
fullness of its meaning, even beyond the redemption, for the 
latter by no means exhausts it. The casus irrealis here con¬ 
sists in admitting that God could have not been incarnate if 
man had not sinned. (I, 95-96) 

Such a doctrine has been taught by various Eastern fathers, notably 
Sts. Maximus and Isaac the Syrian, and is also known in the West 
through Duns Scotus. In Fr, Bulgakov’s system, the accent on “at- 
one-ment” as expressed in Colossians and Ephesians, rather than 
“atonement” in the sense of satisfaction for sin, is fully in keeping 
with his pan-entheistic outlook. 

A second peculiar feature of his teaching on the Incarnate Word 
derives from his emphasis on the dyad of Logos and Pneuma. Every 
act of the divine economy, he insists, is at once dual and triune: the 
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Son does nothing without His Father’s Spirit, and the Spirit reveals 
the Father’s glory in the Son. Since the divine Sophia is fully manifest 
only in the Word and the Holy Spirit together, both these persons in 
their unity must enter this world for its redemption. At the Incarna¬ 
tion, the Word is made flesh by the power of the Holy Spirit; and 
conversely, at Pentecost the Comforter is sent from the Father by 
the prayer of the Son. But this epiphany does not occur without the 
co-operation of the creature. Redeemed humanity reflects the dyadic 
unity of the divine Sophia not in one, but in two perfect hypostases. 
They are the Logos and the Theotokos: the immortal Man inhuman- 
ized, and the mortal woman divinized. 

If one considers the full breadth and power of this event, the 
Incarnation cannot be reduced to the mere birth of Christ, 
the incarnate Logos; it necessarily implies not only the in¬ 
carnation, but the descent of the Holy Spirit on the Virgin 
Mary. We see the complete image of the Incarnation only 
in this double unity: the incarnate Christ, and Mary, His 
hypostatic humanity, the Virgin Mother of God, illumined 
by the Holy Spirit. (1,128-29) 

Only by virtue of being Pneumatophoros, the Spirit-bearer, can Mary 
become Theotokos, the God-bearer. As the Holy Spirit is the life and 
reality of the Word, our Lady in accepting the archangel’s greeting 
is overshadowed by the hypostatic (yet not incarnate) presence of 
the Spirit, and so conceives the Logos in the flesh. 

This is the first of the acts of union—the Creator’s condescension 
for the creature’s exaltation—by which the two faces of Sophia are 
reconciled and revealed as one. Christ, Who possesses the fullness 
of Divine Wisdom in His own person, assumes the fullness of human 
nature in its pure, sophianic state from His holy mother,®® and so 
re-unites these two aspects of Sophia in Himself. Mary, on the other 
hand, also represents the Wisdom of God in a double, yet different 
sense. As Theotokos, she is the Bearer of Christ and the temple of 
the Holy Spirit: the divine Sophia, in both its hypostases, shines 
forth through her. Moreover, by this perfect transparency to God in 
body and spirit, Mary is the consummate image of the creaturely 
Sophia, which attains fulfillment in her. 

She is created Wisdom, for she is creation glorified. In her 
is realized the purpose of creation, the complete penetra- 

“ This is not the Roman dogma of the immaculate conception. Following 
the Orthodox consensus, Fr. Bulgakov teaches that our Lady, although per¬ 
sonally sinless, is mortal and thus shares in the inheritance of Adam (WG, 174). 
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tion of the creature by wisdom, the full accord of the created 

type with its Prototype, its entire accomplishment. ... In 

her God is already all in all, (WG, 188) 

Christ and Mary thus represent two complementary (though by no 
means equal) aspects of Sophia as Godmanhood, eternal and created 
theanthropy. The divine humility glorifies the creature, making her 
the Mother of God; but Mary’s own humility (“Ecce ancilla Domini”) 
magnifies the Lord. Such is the double revelation of Sophia, the 
Mother and the Son. 

In this respect, however, the Incarnation is but the beginning of 
the End. The creaturely Sophia, which in our Lord and our Lady has 
become completely transparent to the divine, must be transfigured 
in its breadth as well as its depth. This is accomplished through the 
sending of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, no longer on the Virgin alone 
but on “all flesh,” and no longer in Her gifts only (which were pres¬ 
ent from the beginning), but in Her own hypostasis. Through this 
personal descent, the Holy Spirit fulfills the mission of Christ, re¬ 
vealing Him to those who have not seen Him in His abiding pres¬ 
ence. But this work of the Spirit is more than a witness to the Christ 
Who came; it is a continual incarnation of the Christ to come. Just 
as the Mother of God conceived the Body of Christ through the power 
of His Spirit, so the Spirit-bearing community receives and becomes 
His Body. For this reason Mary, the first God-bearer, is the feminine 
head of the Church and the universal Mother. The humanity which 
Christ took from her and deified is “the Church, which is His body, 
the fullness of Him Who fills all in all” (Eph. 1:23). In the Church, 
the Body of Christ vivified by the Holy Spirit, the whole of humanity 
and indeed, “heaven and earth” are filled with the manifold Wisdom 
of God. “The Church is the heart and essence of the world, its hidden 
final cause” (WG, 208), and Mary is the heart of the Church. Hence 
she is also revered as the Queen of Heaven: regina caelorum, magistra 
angelorum. 

Pentecost, the birthday of the Church in the Holy Spirit, per¬ 
petuates the Incarnation, the birth of the Lord from the Virgin. These 
two feasts together commemorate the fullness of the divine condes¬ 
cension: not one but two persons of the Blessed Trinity have “come 
down from heaven.” Conversely, the feasts of the Ascension and the 
Assumption represent the first-fruits of the transfigured world. They 
are not to be equated, of course; while the one marks the end of 
Christ’s humiliation, the other displays the beginning of the creature’s 
glorification. Yet each prefigures the destiny for which mankind was 
created and redeemed. In the Ascension Christ, having completed 
the course of His obedience “even unto death on a cross,” trium- 
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phantly resumes His glory; redeemed human nature takes its seat at 
the right hand of the Father. In the Assumption Mary, after her life 
of perfect humility, receives the gift of immortality which her Son 
has bestowed on the human race. Thus “in the resurrection and 
assumption of our Lady the creation of the world may be said to be 
completed, and its end achieved: ‘wisdom is justified of her children’ 
(Mt. 11:19)” (WG, 180). The cycle of revelation, redemption, and 
reunion, which began with the descent of the Son and the Holy Spirit 
in the Incarnation, is completed by the Assumption of the Mother into 
heaven. This in turn prefigures the full transfiguration which shall 
be accomplished at the Parousia, when the entire Church receives the 
glory that was first conferred on the Theotokos. In the meantime, 
“the Spirit and the Bride say, ‘Come.’ ” 

Because the revelation of the divine Sophia is always dual, the 
second advent of Christ must also involve an epiphany of the Holy 
Spirit. At present, in spite of Her descent at Pentecost, the hypostasis 
of the Spirit remains hidden from us. With regard to this concealed 
presence, Fr. Bulgakov compares our half-knowledge to that of the 
Old Testament prophets who awaited the Messiah. Now we know in 
part, we experience the grace of the Holy Spirit in the life of the 
Church, “but then we shall see face to face.” In a flight of audacious 
speculation, Fr. Bulgakov suggests that at the end of time the person 
of the Holy Spirit will be manifest in the face of the Virgin, and the 
“beauty of holiness” will transfigure the world. Meanwhile, “the image 
of the Most Pure and Most Blessed in her state of glory,” i.e., her 
icon, already inspires us with the hope of this last revelation. 

That image of an infinite sweetness, a humility, an immeas¬ 
urable love and tenderness, which breathes forth “spir¬ 
itual beauty,” the beauty of holiness, is invincible. Before 
her, if she appeared to the world and became accessible 
to it, no man’s heart would persevere in its hardness but 
would melt, and know itself transfigured by the fiery dart of 
love. “Beauty”*~but the beauty of Holiness—will save the 
world. (II, 267; original emphasis) 

Does this mean that Fr. Bulgakov teaches universal salvation? 
He does: Even the devil and his angels, when they behold the divine 
Sophia made fully translucent in creation through the Mother of God, 
will remember the lost beauty of Paradise and repent.®® Such a hope 

Nevesta Agncha, Addendum I; cited in Charles L. Graves, The Holy 
Spirit in the Theology of Sergius Bulgakov, diss. Basel (Geneva: World Council 
of Churches, 1972), pp. 118-19, n. 3. 
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is justified by the assurance that evil has no ontological base on which 
to stand. 

The freedom of the rebellious creature cannot stand out to 
the end against the divine Wisdom on the empty resources 
of its own nothingness. For in reality there is but one true 
existence, the divine. There is only the one God in his divine 
Wisdom, and outside him nothing whatever. What is not 
God is nothing. Yet he does not constrain freedom; he con¬ 
vinces it.. . (WG, 219) 

Whatever the nature of this freedom, which Fr. Bulgakov defines as 
the “mode” rather than the “content” of life, universalism must follow 
from the sophianic view of creation. If God and the world are con- 
substantial, if the divine Sophia is the one foundation of the cosmos, 
it cannot possibly fail of its end. Thus the doctrine of “pan-entheo- 
sis” is sufficiently close to the apokatastasis taught by Origen, although 
the metaphysical setting and the form of expression differ. That idea 
was formally condemned at Constantinople in 553; but while rejected 
as positive dogma, it has never vanished from the horizon of Chris¬ 
tian hope. 

Apart from this, the most remarkable aspect of Fr. Bulgakov’s 
teaching is his insistence on the double epiphany of Sophia in Christ 
and Mary, as expressed through the cycle of the Church year. This 
fertile vein opens the very interesting question of Hagia Sophia in 
Orthodox worship—the sphere of liturgy, iconography, hymnography, 
and church dedication. It is here especially, as Jaroslav Pelikan has 
observed,*^ that we will discover the importance of the Theotokos in 
the life of the Church. In seeking to determine how far the cult of 
our Lady is related to that of Sophia, we must consider the evidence 
of practice as well as dogmatics. But because of the ambiguous nature 
of that evidence, the question of a “sophianic cult” became a cause 
celebre in the controversy surrounding Fr. Bulgakov. The difficulty is 
increased by the fact that in the Russian Church, while the early 
centuries produced no systematic theology, a rich liturgical growth 
overlaid (or as some might say, overwhelmed) the deposit of faith 
received from Byzantium. We can here mark a few of the key points 
in this development, as it relates to the cult of Sophia in the light of 
mariology. 

spirit of Eastern Christendom, pp. 139-41. 
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Hagia Sophia, the House of Wisdom, and the Theotokos 

From the third century onwards, the celebrated figure of the 
house of Wisdom (Prov. 9:1) was applied to the Body of Christ in 
the womb of Mary. Texts to this effect from St. Hippolytus, Clement 
of Alexandria, St. Athanasius and others have been assembled by 
John Meyendorff/® We may add a passage from Didymus, which 
succinctly expresses this classic exegesis of “Wisdom has built her¬ 
self a house.” 

Concerning the same one of whom John said, “And the 
Word became flesh, and dwelt among us” (Jn. 1:14), 
created wisdom says, “Wisdom has built herself a house, 
and set up her seven pillars” (Prov. 9:1). Of this house the 
Lord himself says: “Destroy this temple, and in three days 
I will raise it up” (Jn. 2:19).®* 

St. Athanasius supplements the christological approach to the house 
of Wisdom with its application to the Church, the Body of Christ 
“whose house are we” (Heb. 3:6).®* This double sense of incarnate 
Wisdom acquires a further meaning from the eucharistic figure of 
Prov. 9:5: “Come, eat of my bread, and drink of the wine I have 
mixed.” The entire passage encouraged elaborate allegories of Christ 
and the Church, and because of its dogmatic as well as pictorial 
qualities, became a favorite iconographic motif. “The image of Wis¬ 
dom coming to dwell in an earthly house and inviting men to partake 
of her feast was thus understood as a dynamic image of the Incarna¬ 
tion, the house representing essentially the receptacle of that divine 
act: the flesh in general, the Virgin and, finally, the Church.”" 
Along these lines, Philip Sherrard suggests a further analogy between 
the Church as the Body of Christ and the church building as a type 
of Mary, “the material and animated house of the Logos.” 

When Justinian dedicated his new church of Hagia Sophia in 
537, the meaning of its consecration was plain. This, the cathedral 
of the Only-Begotten Son and Word of God, was fittingly opened to 

** “L’Iconographie de la Sagesse Divine dans la tradition byzantine,*’ 
Cahiers archeologiques, 10 (1958), 259-77. 

« De Trinitate, III, 3; PG 39, col. 812B. 

Oratio IV contra Arianos, 34; PG 39, col. 520B. 

Meyendorff, “L’Iconographie,” p. 261. 

®* Philip Sherrard, Constantinople: Iconography of a Sacred City (Oxford 
University Press, 1965), p. 32. 
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the light on Christmas Day.®^ The Incarnation, however, could just 
as rightly be celebrated on the feast of the Annunciation; and it is 
with that event that the most famous of all Byzantine hymns is con¬ 
nected. The Hymnos Akathistos (now widely ascribed to Romanos, 
a contemporary of Justinian)®^ sings the praises of our Lady in tones 
that well befit the Church of the Holy Wisdom. 

Hail, O Container of God’s wisdom; 
hail, O Treasury of His providence! 

Hail, O reproof of foolish philosophers; 

hail, O confusion of speechless wise men! 

Hail, for you perplexed the inquisitive minds; 
hail, for you dried up the inventors of myths 

Hail, for you ripped the Athenians’ meshes; 
hail for you filled the Fishermen’s nets! 

In short, “Has not God made foolish the wisdom of the world” (I Cor. 
1:20) through His Wisdom incarnate by Mary? This rejection of the 
worldly-wise finds a positive corollary in the image of Mary, Mother 
of Light, “for having kindled the Immaterial Light, she leads men 
to the knowledge of God and fills their minds with radiance.” The 
Blessed Virgin, Bearer of the Wisdom of God, merits this title herself 
as the human embodiment and bestower of wisdom—in effect, the 
“creaturely Sophia.” A prayer of St. Sophronius of Jerusalem (fl. ca. 
630) entreats her: “O Thou who alone gavest birth to the hypostatic 
Wisdom of God, make me wise, I beseech, that I may escape the 
snares, assaults and deceptions of the cunning worker of malice, O 
unwed Virgin Mother of God, strong refuge of the faithful.” 

Because Mary was the special defender of the Queen of Cities, 
and Hagia Sophia its central shrine, a certain identification between 
our Lady and the patron of the Great Church was almost inevitable. 
She was the protector of Church and Empire against all their foes, 
whether armies or heresies. In this latter aspect, Mary stood as the 
champion of Divine Wisdom against its blasphemers, and devotion to 
her was an assurance of victorious faith. After the triumph of Ortho¬ 
doxy, the first mosaic to be unveiled in Hagia Sophia (867) was 

For the dedication see Paul the Silentiary, Descriptio Sanctae Sophiae, 
PG 86, col. 2119-58. 

®‘‘Egon Wellesz, “The Akathistos,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 9-10 (1956), 
143-74. 

Der Hymnos Akathistos, ed. Meersseman (Freiburg, 1958), Vol. I. The 
translation is from Joseph Raya and Jose de Vinck, Byzantine Daily Worship 
(Alleluia Press, 1969). 

Triodium, PG 87, III, col. 3880A. 
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the image of the Virgin Hodeghetria, “She Who Guides,” in the half¬ 
dome above the sanctuary.®^ Shortly thereafter, over the imperial doors 
(the spot reserved for the image of the patron), was executed a 
mosaic of the emperor Leo VI the Wise in proskynesis before Christ, 
the enthroned Wisdom of God flanked by medallions of the Theotokos 
and the angel Gabriel. Andre Grabar has related this work to a homily 
of Leo VI on the Annunciation, seeing in it an image of the Virgin, 
the Church, and the Empire as related embodiments of the house of 
Wisdom.®® 

The ambivalence (or as Fr. Bulgakov would say, “bi-unity”) of 
the symbol of Sophia, applied both to Christ and to Mary, shifted 
toward the side of our Lady when the faith was transplanted to Russia. 
At the Cathedral of St. Sophia in Kiev, constructed in 1037, the titular 
feast is observed on the date of the Nativity of Mary, not that of 
Christ. Somewhat later, at St. Sophia of Novgorod (1045) and other 
churches of that name, the date was transferred to the consummate 
Marian feast, the Assumption.®^ This apparently puzzling change, 
which finds one explanation in Fr. Bulgakov’s sophianic interpreta¬ 
tion of the Church year, runs parallel to a trend in Byzantine icono¬ 
graphy. By the mid-twelfth century, artists had developed an iconic 
scheme in which the image of the Assumption (Koi^riaic;) echoes 
that of the Nativity and thus underlines the relationship between 
these two feasts, the Alpha and Omega in the Christian cycle. 

In the Nativity icon, the Virgin reclines in the hollow of a cave, 
surrounded by a swathe of fabric like a mandorla, beside her Child 
wrapped in swaddling clothes. Above, angels contemplate the star 
whose descending beam reveals the incarnate Word. The Koimesis 
icon combines this imagery with that of the Lamentation of Christ, 
suggesting a unity of spirit underlying all these events of the redemp¬ 
tion. Here Mary lies on her deathbed, which resembles her childbed, 
mourned by the apostles. Behind the dying Virgin sits her resurrected 
Son holding a child in swaddling clothes—His Mother’s spirit. Angels 
hover overhead, waiting to receive her into heaven. The similarity 
of these two icons, apparent at a glance, proclaims most strikingly 
that this death is also a birth: the epiphany which begins with the 

®^See Francis Dvornik, “The Patriarch Photius and Iconoclasm,” Dum¬ 
barton Oaks Papers, 1 (1953), 82; and Cyril Mango and J. Hawkins, “The 
Apse Mosaics at St. Sophia in Istanbul,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 19 (1965), 
115-48. 

Andre Grabar, Ulconoclasme byzantin: Dossier archeologique (Paris, 
1957), pp. 234-36. 

®®This date was not fixed until 1479, and provoked considerable con¬ 
troversy at the time. See Zenobius, “What is Sophia, the Wisdom of God?” 
(in Russian), ed. G. D. Filimonov (Moscow, 1876). 
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birth of Christ is completed in the death and transfiguration of Mary, 
the daughter of her Son. The Holy Spirit descending to earth and the 
human spirit ascending to heaven comprise two aspects of a single 
revelation. If we interpret the double feast of St. Sophia on December 
25 and August 15 in the light of this iconographic link between 
Christmas and the Assumption, the dedication of St. Sophia at Nov¬ 
gorod no longer seems such a far cry from the Byzantine usage. 
There is a traditional basis for Fr. Bulgakov’s dyadic conception of 
Sophia, reflected in the liturgical year. 

With the symbolic icons of Sophia, current in Russia from the 
fifteenth century, we are on shakier ground. The existence of such 
icons has been taken by Fr. Florensky and his school to indicate the 
presence of a sophianic cult in Russia, closely related to yet distinct 
from that of Christ and the Virgin.^^ Iconographically, the images in 
question are diverse and often highly complex. We shall here discuss 
only two, which reflect very different tendencies in the depiction of 
Divine Wisdom. The first, reproduced by Fr. Meyendorff, is a classic 
illustration of Prov. 9:1-5. In the center stands a pulpit whence 
Solomon preaches the text, “Wisdom has built herself a house,” and 
in the foreground below, her servants distribute the eucharistic feast. 
To their left, the figure of Sophia is seated in a medallion, proferring 
her chalice (Prov. 9:5). The meaning of this image is interpreted 
by a similar medallion above and to the right, in which a Virgin and 
Child are seated. Finally, the house of Wisdom (Body of Christ) is 
represented aloft as the Church, in the form of a domed building 
whose arcades house the fathers of the seven Councils. This image 
is reinforced by seven medallions above the temple, which enclose 
seven angels holding scrolls. In sum, the house of Wisdom is simul¬ 
taneously depicted as the Child of Mary, the Eucharist, and the Ortho¬ 
dox Church. The clue to this iconography can be found in Cosmas of 
Mai’ouma’s canon for Holy Thursday, which is inscribed on a scroll 
in its author’s hands at the right side of the icon. “The Wisdom of 
God, cause of all things and creator of life, has built herself a house 
taken from a mother most pure.” 

The celebrated “Sophia of Novgorod,” reproduced by Fr. Flor¬ 
ensky and Th. Spassky,"® departs from this narrative tradition and 

Reproduced in Meyendorff, “Llconographie”; Florensky, La Colonne 
et le fondement de la verite\ and Alexis van der Mensbrugghe, From Dyad to 
Triad (London: Faith Press, 1935). 

For early, tentative evidence of such a cult, see the voyage of Arch¬ 
bishop Anthony of Novgorod to Constantinople in 1200, in Itiniraires russes 
en Orient, ed. and trans. Sofia Khitrovo (Geneva: Fick, 1889). 

Th. Spasskij, “L’office liturgique slave de la ‘Sagesse de Dieu,’ ” Irinikon, 
30 (1957), 185. 
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depicts the Divine Wisdom in a purely symbolic manner. She is rep¬ 
resented as an angel with a virgmal tace and wings of fire, crowned 
and clad in golaen vestments, Dearmg a sceptre m her right hand 
and a closed scroll in her leit. Her teei rest upon a rock, and around 
her throne is an aureole with seven rays. Above her the Christ Pan- 
tokrator (or Ood the JbatherV), encircled by an identical glory, ex¬ 
tends bom hands in benediction. Un either side stand the praying 
hgures ot me Virgm and John me Baptist, m me fashion ot a Byzan- 
tme deesis, except that the Virgin is noidmg her Child. The miant 
Christ radiates yet another type or me seven-pomted glory. Above 
me Baniokrator is shown me vault ot heaven irom which six angels 
point toward a ceniiai aitar, wnereon rest a Gospel book and msiru- 
ments oi me Tassion. 

This icon has been a subject of controversy almost from its 
first appearance, in the tace oi me mid-sixteenth century vogue for 
such new dogmatic images, me Muscovite Council or me Hundred 
Chapters (lojiJ sougni to suppress mese novelties and return to 
more ancient patterns, out witnuut success. As to me meanmg ot the 
icon. Its excepuonal lusion ot motits has inspired diverse explana¬ 
tions. Jbr. Bioiovsky gives one mterpretation, current m the seven¬ 
teenth century, accoiunig to which me three hgures m identical aure¬ 
oles represent Christ unuer three aspects: me Bantokrator, me Holy 
Child, and the Hivine Wisdom (enuowed wim me royal crown, me 
priesuy rooe, and the prophetic scrollJ. " However, at aoout me same 
time, Trmce bymeon 2>nacnovskoi composed a liturgical olhee for 
bt. bophia ot iNovgorod, to which he amxed an ahegorical reading 
of this icon as *‘me purity of me mexpressible virginity ot me most 
holy Momer ot God.' in the same document he recounts a Byzan- 
tme legend aoout me builomg or nagia bopnia, tehmg how me guard¬ 
ian angel ot mat enuren appeared to a boy m me guise of a eunuch 
and revealed the divine name by which the temple should be called. 
All mese images of Sophia—the Theotokos, me angel, and me eunuch— 
signify Virgmity and, in their conjunction, recall me sophiology of 
Jacob Boehme. Fr. Florovsky relates such “ascetic-erotic’’ ideas to 
me influence of medieval German and Flemish engravings on our icon, 
and so finds it of doubtful orthodoxy. Archbishop Seraphim, in his 
condemnation of Fr. Bulgakov, cited this verdict and took the theolo¬ 
gian’s argument from iconography as a further proof of his heresy.^® 

“The Veneration of Sophia, the Wisdom of God in Byzantium and 
Russia” (in Russian, 1932); cited in Danzas, “Les Reminiscences gnostiques,” 

p. 682. 

’“‘Spasskij, “L’office liturgique,” p. 184. 

Danzas, p. 682. 
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Prince Symeon’s liturgy of St. Sophia, which doubles as an office 
for the Assumption, is just as ambiguous. The office opens with 
Justinian’s troparion, the Movoy£vr)c;, and celebrates both the In¬ 
carnation and the Dormition. In it the title “Wisdom of God which 
is called Sophia” is ascribed to both the Incarnate Word and the 
Theotokos, while its lections are the classic Marian texts, Gen. 
28:10-17 (Jacob’s ladder), Ezek. 43:27-44:4 (the closed gate of 
the temple), and Prov. 9:1-11 (the house of Wisdom). A great many 
of the sophianic themes here discussed—the Wisdom of God manifest 
in creation, in providence, in the Mother and the Son, in the Church- 
are evoked, together with legends of the Great Church and the icon 
of Sophia of Novgorod. The overall tone of the liturgy, eclectic and 
exultant, is epitomized in these troparia: 

The Wisdom of God is well beloved, and She is the 
mystery of the economy for all men; there is nothing like 
Her under heaven. Let us keep Her as the apple of our 
eyes, and She will give us rest on the day of judgement. 

God, Who ordered all things by His Word in His 
ineffable Wisdom, has in His generosity named Her Sophia^ 
so that we might proclaim Her from the heights, and by 
Her might find grace and mercy on the day of judgement.^® 

This liturgy, however, was not exactly proclaimed from the heights. 
Despite several redactions, it failed to win the approval of the hier¬ 
archy and never became part of the Typicon. Yet the office of St. So¬ 
phia continued to be celebrated on occasion at certain churches of 
Moscow and Novgorod. Both in its content and its history, it reflects 
the lively but non-canonical status of the Russian cult of Sophia. 


Conclusions 

In light of this review of the Orthodox tradition, where can we 
place Fr. Bulgakov’s theology of the Divine Wisdom and Godman- 
hood? Clearly, he does not stand in the mainstream of patristic thought; 
and certain points of his doctrine (the identification of Sophia with 
the divine essence; the quasi-monistic view of creation; the idea of 
pan-entheosis) are indeed heterodox. However, the charge of gnos¬ 
ticism pressed by some of his critics appears hasty and unfounded, 
and on the whole, “heresy” is too harsh a word for his bold, but 
frankly speculative and pioneering theological system. On the positive 


Spasskij, p, 186. 
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side, he has rediscovered many forgotten insights of the Fathers, and 
shows a real affinity for the Orthodox spirit as expressed, albeit ob¬ 
scurely, in the dedication of churches and the forms of popular devo¬ 
tion. His theology, read as a whole and not in isolated excerpts, dis¬ 
plays an unmistakable reverence and love for Christ and His Church, 
together with a fresh and provocative approach to the classic problems 
of dogmatics. It is most unfortunate that the events of 1935, com¬ 
pounded by the neglect of his Anglican colleagues, have left his work 
almost totally unknown to the English-speaking world. In future 
years, we may hope that the revelation epitomized by the dome of 
Hagia Sophia will again receive the attention it deserves.^^ 


^“^One hopeful sign is the recent publication of A Bulgakov Anthology, 
ed. James Pain and Nicholas Zernov (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1976). 
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Book Reviews 


Dorotheas of Gaza, Discourses and Sayings, Translated from Greek with an 
introduction by Eric P. Wheeler. Cistercian Studies Series 33. Cistercian 
Publications, Kalamazoo, Michigan: 1977. 259 pp. 

Cistercian Publications deserves the thanks of all Christians, and of every¬ 
one seeking wisdom in living, for helping to make the writings of Christian 
and spiritual masters available in the English language. The Sayings and 
Discourses of Dorotheos of Gaza are a welcome addition to the growing 
number of such English translations which provide us with direct access to 
the teachings of the practitioners of wisdom and virtue. Among the many 

comforts and joys of reading what the saints themselves have to say is the 

sense of being liberated from second-hand and often misleading accounts of 
their lives and works, and of discovering that much of what is said and thought 
about them is nonsense. 

Dorotheos of Gaza was a sixth-century monk of the desert tradition. He 
entered monastic life early, was guided by saints, worked his way through 
many obediences (one of which was service in the infirmary, which shows 
in his sayings), and became himself an anchorite, an abbot and a guide. The 
details of his life, which we are grateful to have, are included in the present 
edition’s lengthy introduction to his writings (more than seventy pages). 

The teachings of Dorotheos are simple, clear and to the point. He ex¬ 
plains the basic Christian virtues of patience, humility, meekness, self-denial 

and love. He gives instructions for enduring temptations, cutting off sinful 

passions and desires, being watchful and sober, and building up virtues. He 
calls for the uncompromising struggle against falsehood, pride, vanity and 
the judgment of others. Sometimes his images are strange to modern ways 
of thinking and writing, but when taken in context, with due consideration 
for the source, they are often touching and eloquent, and are always instructive 
in Christian wisdom and behavior for those willing to be taught. There is 
little doubt that every word of the holy man is born of experience. He speaks 
with authority and knows what he is talking about. Anyone looking for help 
in putting Christianity into practice can read the book with great profit. 

There is little in the book to criticize. The same person in three pages of 
the introduction is called by three different names: Zosimun, Zosimus and 
Zosimos (p. 65-68). And one would wish that a better translation than “M. C.” 
could be found for canonarch. There are also a few misprints. The defects, 
however, amount to little and in no way detract from the value of the book. 
We are grateful to have it in our library. 

—Thomas Hopko 
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